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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE THRESHOLD OF A SORROW. 









Next day Paul Featherstone and Loveday departed, the former 
on the box, the latter inside, the Stratton coach. At Stratton, 
Paul’s horse and conveyance were awaiting him. He had left 
them there, when he was on his way to Launceston, on the double 
business of consulting his lawyer and finding a companion for his 
sister. 

The letter to Madame Loveys had been despatched without its 
containing any further allusion to the advertisement of ‘ P. F.’ than 
thanks to the lady for the copy of the paper sent. Loveday had 
deemed it as well not to say anything about her application till 
she beard whether it were successful. She resolved to write to 
Mrs. Loveys and to her brother from her destination, to inform 
them that she was settled, and to acknowledge her debt to the 
former for having directed her attention to the advertisement, 
which had so speedily answered her most sanguine wishes. 

Loveday did not fail to notice the resemblance of the scenery 
to that of the home she had left. The character of the coast was 
the same, and the air, fresh and invigorating, was the same. 

The evening was closing when she reached Marsland. Paul 
had been attentive to her throughout the journey, at every stop- 
page of the coach coming to the window to inquire how she was; 
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and, in the gig, he interested her with his quaint conversation. 
At Stratton he pointed out to her Stamford Hill, the scene of the 
victory of the Royalists under Sir Bevil Grenville, in 1643. At 
Kilkhampton he showed her the valley and the woods where once 
stood Stowe House, the ancestral house of the Grenvilles. The 
glimpses cf the sea, with the evening sun gleaming on it, converting 
it into a sea of fire, were like those about Towan. She might 
almost have believed herself returning home but for the voice of 
the driver. 

As the sun went down Marsland was reached, and a cold grey 
shadow was on the courtyard as Paul drove through the gateway 
into it. 

‘You are at my house,’ said Paul, assisting Loveday to descend. 
‘Give me your hand, that I may lead you with a welcome over 
my threshold.’ 

He conducted her through the rude porch, with old-fashioned 
gallantry. 

‘How cold your hand is,’ he said. 

Loveday stood still. A sudden nervous trembling had come 
over her. 

‘ Are you ill—overtired, Miss Penhalligan ?’ 

She put her hand to her brow, to collect her thoughts, which 
left her for an instant, and answered, ‘I am better. A momentary 
faintness, it is past.’ 

He took her hand and led her within. ‘Welcome, Miss Pen- 
halligan,’ he said. ‘In God’s name I wish you peace and happi- 
ness, rest from care, and bright days in the future, across this 
threshold.’ 

She bent her head in acknowledgment. 

‘ And now,’ he said, ‘ for my sister.’ 

In a moment the door at the end of the hall opened, and 
Juliot seudded the length of it and fell into her brother’s arms. 
‘Oh, Paul! I did not expect you home to-day.’ 

‘ Juliot,’ said he, ‘I have brought you a friend. This good, 
sweet lady has done us the honour and conferred on us the favour 
of paying us a visit, not to be a short one, we trust, sure that she 
will be a companion to you, and love and be loved by little Con.’ 

Juliot at once carried off Loveday to the room above the 
parlour—the room with the southern aspect, the room in which 
the spinet had stood. The instrument was not there now, it was 
removed to the drawing-room under it. 
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Loveday was given whatever she wanted; Juliot was full of 
thought and kindness; but, through all her eagerness to be 
hospitable, one desire prevailed and transpired. ‘ You will not 
mind—as soon as you can, without inconvenience, you will come 
and see the Bay.’ 

‘I am ready now,’ answered Loveday. ‘What a pretty room 
this is!’ 

‘Do you know that in this room lay my husband sick for many 
days, before he was my husband. I was accustomed to sit in the 
window, and wait, and watch, and pray that he might recover. But 
then, I had no thought at all of him but as a sick man claiming 
our aid. The room has acquired for me a new charm since then. 
Mr. Rock is not here to-day. He is at a farm or property we have 
some little way off, called Stanbury. They are hay-making there, 
as we are here, and he has to watch the hay harvest there. In 
this part of the world everything depends on seizing the golden 
weather when it comes. The sun does not wait on our leisure.’ 

Then Juliot led Loveday along a passage to the nursery. ‘I 
must tell you that this house has got a king now, reigning by 
right divine, and as an autocrat. We have to do homage at his 
little feet. Oh, Miss Penhalligan, they are the dearest little 
weeny feet! And to see the comical way in which the tiny toes 
work about and are never at rest! I could spend an hour in 
merely watching the little feet. But the hands are more beautiful 
still. You cannot look at them without falling to kiss them. His 
Majesty is asleep now. You will not disturb him in his sacred 
repose.’ 

She brought Loveday to the side of the cradle, an old-fashioned 
rocking cradle, in which Paul and herself, and perhaps their father, 
had slept in infancy. Loveday stooped over the child, and saw 
its bright eyes were open. Directly, it began to coo like a dove 
and pat its hands on the coverlet excitedly, whilst dimples formed 
in the fat cheeks. 

‘The darling is awake!’ exclaimed Juliot, ‘and in a serene 
temper. How beautiful! How fortunate, Miss Penhalligan! I 
would not for the world have had you make first acquaintance 
with his Royal Highness when his mood is contrary. People, 
involuntarily, are governed by prepossessions formed on first sight. 
I am so glad you have seen my darling smiling and happy on 
this first interview.’ 

‘ Allow me to take him and throne him in my arms,’ said Love- 
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day. Seeing a smile on Juliot’s face, she put her hands into the 
crib and took the little fellow out. All Juliot’s nerves quivered, 
and her heart stood still, till her eyes reassured her that Loveday 
knew how to hold a baby. 

The little monarch was quite content to rest his head on the 
heart and be encircled by the arms of Loveday; he crowed, and 
puckered up his mouth, and kicked and flapped, expressive of 
contentment. 

‘He was born in December, so he is now six months old,’ said 
the delighted mother. ‘Take that stool and sit on it, with the 
little bird nested on your lap. How cosy he is in your arms!’ 

‘ He is not in the least shy. He is a precious little treasure.’ 

‘Precious!’ exclaimed Mrs. Rock. ‘ His price is above rubies. 
Everyone here values him unspeakably high. Paul quite adores 
him. I cannot give the maids a greater treat than to take him 
down into the kitchen for them to surround and admire. To-morrow 
we will carry him into the hay-field, and make sweet hay with 
him ; shall we not, my pet? Shall we fling a bind of hay round 
your tiny neck, and draw the small head to us, and cover it with 
kisses? Will you laugh and clap and chirp with joy ?’ 

Loveday sat with the child on her lap, looking at it. “As when 
a vein has been wounded a rush of warm blood pours over the 
skin, and a mingled sensation ensues of pleasure and pain, so was 
it now with her. A stream of warm love poured from her heart, 
but she was sensible of an ache, unaccountable in her gentle breast. 

‘ He takes happily to you,’ said Juliot, ‘and does not seem to 
concern himself much about me. Oh, the fickle fellow! Con! 
Con! Look at your mother!’ 

Loveday looked suddenly up at Mrs. Rock. 

‘ His name is Constantine,’ said Juliot. ‘My dear husband had 
a fancy for it, though it is not his own name, he is called John; 
nor do I hear that he had any relatives of that name. Paul did 
not disapprove. Paul says that Constantine was a king of Devon 
and Cornwall, who resigned his crown and went into a monastery 
in Scotland. No one knew there who he was, till one day.a monk 
overheard him laughing, whilst grinding corn in a quern, and 
saying, ‘“‘What would my people say at home if they saw King 
Constantine grinding rye, like adonkey in a mill?” Ididnotmy-. 
self care much for the name at first, but this rogue will make it 


sweet to me.’ 
Loveday bowed over the child, and drew it tight to her bosom, 
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laid her face on it, and felt that love and pain were equal in her 
heart. 

‘Do you know the name, Constantine ?’ asked Juliot. 

‘Yes,’ answered Loveday, raising her face, ‘it is a name that 
to me is very dear.’ 

‘Have you had anyone so-called whom you loved ?’ 

Loveday paused. 

‘There is a ruined church dedicated to St. Constantine near 
my home, and I have been very happy there.’ 

The answer sufficed. Juliot asked no more, she saw that she 
had touched a tender point in Loveday’s heart. ‘I dare sayI am 
very absurd,’ she said, ‘but I will have no nurse to baby, I do 
everything for him. You can understand, he is a great tie. In 
fact, I can do nothing else. But he is too precious to be trusted 
in rough hands. Look at the weeny bones of the fingers—why, 
they can be no thicker than pins. Just fancy how easily one of 
them might be injured!’ she shuddered. ‘No, I must look after 
him myself, or have a lady to help me, and relieve me now and 
then. That is why my brother Paul has urged me to secure suit- 
able assistance. He says that I am made a perfect slave to Con- 
stantine; that it must not be, I have other duties to attend to. 
Of course he is right. My brother is always right. And now, 
with his usual good fortune, he has lit upon you. I am sure we 
shall like each other. That is, I am sure I shall like you. Baby 
has decided the matter. He has accepted you as my substitute 
now and then; only now and then, understand, you fickle fellow !’ 
shaking her hand at the child. Then it began to cry, and strain 
its arms towards its mother. ‘There!’ exclaimed Juliot, with a 
triumphant laugh, ‘ after all he wants to come to hismother! He 
is not going to desert her! He will not turn away his heart 
wholly from her! Though she does not object to his giving a 
part of it, a little part, to Miss Penhalligan.’ 

‘ Will you take the stool ?’ asked Loveday, rising. 

‘No, no,’ answered Juliot, quickly, ‘baby and I are quite con- 
tent on the chair. Look! he is patting his hands! Bake a cake, 
bake a cake, baker’s-man.’ Then ensued that loving play with 
the child, familiar to all women. Loveday put her face close to 
the little fellow and kissed, then drew it away again, and he crowed, 
and kicked, and went into fits of ecstatic laughter, and clapped 
his warm, soft little palms on her cheeks, and proceeded to munch 
her with his toothless gums, 
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The pride and delight of the mother were unbounded. Her 
heart warmed to Loveday, and she slipped into calling her by her 
Christian name before an hour was past. 

‘You drove with my brother from Stratton,’ said Mrs. Rock. 
‘What a privilege! Paul is a remarkable man, whom it is an 
advantage to know. I am so glad you have made his acquaintance ; 
you will learn to value him more and more every day, he is so 
good. Indeed, I look up to him with wonder and reverence, and 
the poor people regard him with extraordinary respect. You will 
not see my husband to-night, he does not return from Stanbury 
till the hay is carried. And now, if you do not mind going down 
into the hall, I will send the rogue to sleep. Then we will have 
supper, which I am sure both you and Paul need after your long 
journey.’ 

Loveday descended to the hall, and found Paul Featherstone 
there. 

‘You have seen the baby,’ he said, ‘and you have seen my 
sister. I am glad you know her, to make her acquaintance is an 
event in the life.’ 

Loveday’s attention was arrested by the picture of Featherstone 
the Rover. She started. 

‘ How very strange!’ she said. 

‘ That is the portrait of my uncle,’ said Paul. 

‘How strange,’ repeated Loveday, with her eyes still on the 
picture. 

‘ The dress, no doubt, strikes you as peculiar.’ 

‘TI have seen—at least, it seems to me that I must have seen 
him.’ 

‘ That is quite impossible. He died long before you were born.’ 

Loveday considered. Then she said, thoughtfully, ‘ Yes, of 
course it is impossible, and yet ? Then a faintness and a shudder 
came over her, such as she had felt on crossing the threshold. 

‘You are not well,’ said Paul, in alarm, ‘ you have been over- 
done. Sit down. You must take a glass of wine.’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered Loveday, seating herself with her back 
to the picture, ‘it is nothing; it is over again. It seemed to me 
as if I were stepping—I hardly knew whither—into some terrible, 
overwhelming horror. As if I were on the threshold of some 
great sorrow.’ . 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


IN THE HAYFIELD. 


A pay of cloudless brilliancy, a day of days for the haysel. The 
wind was off shore, and therefore the sea was still, and reflected 
the white distant cliffs of Lundy, and the passing sail. The air 
was fragrant with hay. There had been a succession of beautiful 
days, and the farmers were making the most of it—all but a few 
laggards, noted for invariably cutting when they ought to be sowing. 

Loveday was occupied through the greater part of the morning 
unpacking her box, and arranging her possessions in the room 
assigned to her. This was the same into which Juliot had first 
shown her—the same that Constantine had occupied. It was the 
best bedroom, reserved for visitors, but the Featherstones had no 
strangers staying with them. They had no acquaintances at a 
distance, and few in their immediate neighbourhood. 

She had some little ornaments of her own, relics of the home 
where she had spent her childhood with her mother. She had 
removed nothing that she might have laid claim to by right from 
the sitting-room at Nantsillan, only the trifles of her own bedroom, 
which her brother would not miss. 

She came, when she had done, into the nursery, and insisted 
on taking little Con into the garden, the pretty garden on the 
southern slope, walled in, with its old-fashioned flowers. Paul 
was passionately attached to flowers ; and he had his beds of herbs 
—simples, which he used, after the advice of old Culpepper. 
Every walk and bed in the garden was scrupulously cared for, 
weeded and trim; and herbs and flowers repaid the attention 
shown them. Nothing gave Paul greater delight than to spend a 
fine morning in his garden. ‘ When man was in a state of inno- 
cency,’ he said, ‘ God put him in a garden; and through a garden, 
methinks, we steal back to innocency.’ 

All Loveday’s anxieties, and the strange misgiving that had 
come over her on the preceding evening, had passed away. She 
was very happy, and hopeful. Not a word had been said about 
money—the amount of remuneration for her services. As with 
Constantine, so with Loveday, this was left undetermined; but 
Loveday knew as well that Paul would overpay her services, as he 
knew that she would undervalue them. 

In the garden she saw Mr. Featherstone, in his plain grey suit 
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and blue worsted stockings, with a spud, engaged on one of the 
beds. He came towards her at once, and said: 

‘You have a great privilege and responsibility, Miss Penhal- 
ligan, in the custody of this urchin. Every responsibility is tied 
to a blessing, and there is no blessing unencumbered with a duty. 
“What God hath joined, let not man put asunder.” As this little 
fellow grows up, we shall have to use the utmost circumspection 
to provide that he grows aright. Look here, Miss Penhalligan,’ 
he stooped, and picked a tender double-leaf. ‘Do you know what 
this is? It is the seed-leaf of a plant. I have plucked it, and it 
will never now come to life. It has been killed, and I know not 
of what nature it was. The soul of a child is sown thick with 
seeds, and these seeds spring up rapidly, developing thus double- 
leaves, from which you can hardly tell what their promise is. You 
will have to use the utmost care not to pluck up the good along 
with the tares.’ 

‘I hope,’ said Loveday, ‘that the child’s little soul will become 
like this trim and pleasant garden, where nothing grows but what 
is healthful and beautiful.’ 

‘It cannot fail to be other,’ said Paul Featherstone, ‘ with two 
such gardeners as you and Juliot.’ 

Then he fell to thinking, leaning on his spud, with his eyes 
on the ground, and seemed forgetful of the presence of another. 
After a while he drew two circles in the gravel with the end of his 
spud, the circles cutting each other, so as to form a long and 
narrow ellipse. 

‘Man stands,’ said Paul, ‘at the intersection of the two spheres, 
the material and the spiritual, the natural and the supernatural. 
There’ (he made a mark with the tool), ‘ there stands little Con 
now, and he will either stand there all his days, or be drawn away 
to the centre of one circle or the other. All early training must 
be towards the maintenance of equilibrium, towards the education 
of man to perfection—that is, to live equally in both spheres. I 
think I said to you the evening we were first acquainted that 
woman was naturally more religious than man. That is, she has 
her place more on the spiritual side of the ellipse, and, therefore, 
on her the spiritual ceatre exerts a greater attraction. The 
tendency of man is to gravitate more and more towards the mate- 
rial ; and if once he passes out of the spiritual sphere beyond that 
curve’ (he indicated what he meant with the spud) ‘then he is 
a man with reason—intelligence, maybe—but without soul any 
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more. He is outside the spiritual sphere. The tie or attraction 
between him and the spiritual centre is broken. There is no longer 
attraction outside a sphere. This is what I want, what I pray, 
that our little babe may from infancy be so turned that the centre 
of the spiritual circle may attract him more and more through 
life, till ’"—he drew his tool along the gravel—‘ till he passes out 
of the material circle, he has traversed that arc, and the gross 
things of life affect him no more.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Loveday, ‘that the nearer one is drawn to 
either centre, the stronger the attraction becomes, and the more 
rapid the movement towards it.’ 

‘It is so,’ answered Paul. Then he caught the child from her, 
and held it above his head in his strong arms, with the face to the 
sky, and in the brilliant sun. ‘See!’ he said. ‘Never hold the 
child with its eyes on shadow; always set its face to the light. 
That is the great secret of life’s training.’ He kissed the babe 
tenderly, and returned it to Loveday’s arms; then he said, ‘ You 
understand me, for you have your face towards the centre of spirit 
and life and light, and so has Juliot.’ 

‘And Mr. Rock?’ 

‘I do not judge any man,’ answered Paul, and resumed his 
spud and walked away. 

Loveday noticed a slight look of disappointment on his earnest, 
kind face. It was not the first time she had observed this; when- 
ever allusion had been made to his brother-in-law the look had 
come over him, as a faint and very transient shadow. 

Then Loveday, watching Paul at his bed of herbs, standing in 
the full sunlight, thought how different was his theory of life from 
that of her brother. Paul looked at the light, and Dennis’s face 
was set towards the shadow. Presently Mr. Featherstone re- 
turned to her. He had been thinking whilst working, and, point- 
ing to the space between the arcs, drew a line, cut at each end by 
the circumference of a circle, and said, ‘That is the measure of 
man’s free will. When he passes beyond the curve his power of 
volition ceases; he is inevitably drawn to the centre. We oscil- 
late between the arcs. Hark! I am wanted.’ 

He stood listening, and Loveday heard the tramp of a galloping 
horse along the road, then down the avenue. 

In another moment a man, excited and hot, came into the 
garden, holding a handkerchief. 

‘ Please, your honour,’ he said, ‘ John Vosper have a-gone and 
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cut hisself bad wi’ a scythe in the leg, and us can’t stop the flow 
of blood noways; so I’ve brought this to your honour.’ 

Mr. Featherstone took the kerchief within both his hands. 
His face became grave, his eyes fixed, and his look abstracted. 
He passed the kerchief once between his palms, and handed it 
back to the man. 

‘Ride back as fast as you can,’ he said, ‘and bind this about 
his leg. The blood, however, is already stayed. Do not touch 
the kerchief with more than the tips of your fingers ; ride holding 
it at arm’s length.’ 

When the man was gone, Loveday looked at Paul Featherstone 
with amazement. 

‘I am obliged to remain at home during hay and corn har- 
vests,’ he said. ‘So many accidents occur, and I like to be where 
I may be found at once.’ 

‘Do you mean that—you have really stopped the bleeding of 
this man Vosper’s leg?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Paul, with wonder at her doubt; ‘of course I 
have—yet not I; the power given me has done it. It never fails. 
Not I—no, not I.’! 

Paul was about to return to his work, when the garden gate 
was again opened, and a poor young man hobbled in on crutches. 
‘Good morning, Tooke. Come to have your knee struck ?’ 

‘Yes, your honour; it be a deal easier since your honour have 
blessed ’n.’ 

‘Sit down on the bench, James,’ said Featherstone; and, 
kneeling on one knee before the cripple, he laid his hand on the 
swollen joint, and as he did so the same fixed, far-away look came 
into his eyes that Loveday had noticed when he had the kerchief 
between his palms. 

‘I seem to feel the pain drawed out by your finger ends,’ said 
the lad. ‘I know exact to a line where your honour’s fingers have 
rested ; there be no hurting there, but lines o’ ache where they 
have not touched.’ 

‘Is the swelling gone down, James ?’ 

‘O yes, your honour—gone down powerful.’ 

‘That will do for to-day; come again to-morrow. Now go 


1 Lest the author should be charged with transgressing the bounds of truth 
in this account, he assures the reader that such a method of arresting hemorrhage - 
is resorted to still in the West of England, and he has known persons such as Paul 
Featherstone constantly resorted to as thus described—and practising successfully. 
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round to the kitchen and stay there, and tell the maids you are 
to have your dinner. Do not stint the beef, James.’ 

The next to arrive were two women with a baby. 

‘The little chap have got the thrush,’ said the mother. ‘Us 
have took ’n and passed ’n at new moon three times under a 
bramble as is growed to both ends in the ground, but all to no 
good. Us have gotten naught by it but a lot o’ scratches.’ 

‘And you deserve them,’ said Paul. ‘ You have no right to 
have recourse to superstitious methods. Superstition is sinful. 
How can you expect a cure if you apply to such unblessed reme- 
dies? Give methe child. Open its mouth ; I will put my finger in.’ 
When he had done this, he gave the infant back to the mother. 
‘There,’ he said, ‘you need not return to me; the eruption 
will begin to disappear to-day, and in a couple of days the child 
will be well. Ask the dairy-maid to give you a quart of new milk. 

The next to arrive was an old woman with sore eyes. 

‘Betty,’ said Featherstone, ‘go every morning and wash your 
eyes in the water of the Holy Well.. Now see if the cook can 
give you a little dinner. You have had along, hot walk. If you 
cannot eat the meat, there is pudding you will like.’ 

That the beef, and the milk, and the pudding had anything 
to do with the drawing of patients to Marsland, or with the cure 
of the under-fed, Featherstone did not suppose; nor, to do them 
justice, did the sick attribute their healing to anything other than 
the touch of his hand. Loveday, who had seen nothing of the 
self-seeking in her own visitors, thought that in this case there 
may have been deception, not in Paul Featherstone himself—he 
was absolutely sincere, and believed thoroughly in the powers 
lodged in him—but in the patients. She ventured to say as 
much, sure that her remark would not be taken ill. 

‘Do you not think, Mr. Featherstone, that the sick may come 
as much for what they can get in your kitchen as in this your 
consulting room ?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ he replied, quite undisturbed by the suggestion. 
‘No motives are wholly pure; they are always more or less 
double, more or less charged with earthly particles. My motives 
are never absolutely translucent ; all men’s motives are like water 
—analyse, and there is something in the clearest ; but then, the 
only perfectly pure water is that which has been distilled, and 
that is undrinkable.’ 

In the afternoon, Julio’ and Loveday went together to the 
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hayfield, carrying the baby. The harvest was nearly over, the 
last of the fragrant loads were being taken home, and tea and 
saffron buns were carried into the field for the men. Most of the 
servant-maids were there as well, raking the hay together, 
laughing and joking with the men. 

Every now and then a rake was dropped, and one of the young 
men was seen with a wisp of twisted hay pursuing a girl, trying 
to catch and hold her with the hay-loop whilst he kissed her. 
The pressure of work was over, the strain was relaxed, a little 
romp and relaxation was allowable now. 

Juliot and Loveday sat under the shade of some trees, beneath 
a hedge wreathed with pink wild rose and honeysuckle, and with 
clusters of meadow-sweet, white, scattering their powdery pollen 
on the arms that brushed them, climbing the steep hedge-bank 
as refugees from the all-destroying scythe. 

The yellow evening sun bathed the hayfield in bands striking 
through the trees; the doves were cooing in the wood; the 
butterflies dancing about the dried grass, and then fluttering 
away to the fresh flowers in the hedgerows. A bumble-bee in 
brown and yellow deep pile velvet was humming round the baby 
as though it thought honey was to be gathered from it—in reality 
attracted by the wreath of wild rose Loveday had made for his 
white washing hat, that would fall flapping over the little fellow's 
face, and make him growl in protest. 

Loveday was very happy. Her clouds seemed to have parted 
and rolled out of her sky. The delight of having a baby to 
worship and play with, and of having one so sweet, womanly, and 
sympathetic as Juliot to talk to, filled her heart to the brim. 
For a while the cares of the past were lost sight of; she gave 
herself over to the unmixed pleasure of the present. The two 
ladies were seated a little way from the harvesters ; the laughter 
and calls lost harshness, and were wafted to them as pleasant music 
by the fragrant air, along with strands of grass, and seeds of hawk- 
weed, and black leaves of meadow clover. 

The maids had lighted a fire, and slung a kettle, to make the 
tea, and the white smoke rose above the hedge in a thick curl, 
and was then dispersed as a blue vapour through the wood. 

Every kind of distraction was offered to the baby. A chain of 
daisies was made by Loveday, and suspended round his neck, to 
be at once torn to pieces by his impatient hands; dandelion 
‘clock’ heads were puffed, to ascertain the hour; the golden 
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buttercup was held in the sun under his fat chin, to prophesy 
whether he would love butter ; a tiger moth, with yellow, crimson, 
and black wings, was suffered to creep unmolested along Loveday’s 
hand, till the little fellow made a dab at it with his, and then the 
insect, startled, flew away. Honeysuckle trumpets were picked, 
and the sweet drop expressed on baby’s lips; then the little red 
tongue was poked out and curled about the lips, much as a lizard 
protrudes his tongue to catch up its food. Loveday’s gold watch- 
chain was suddenly laid hold of, and wrenched, and almost broken. 
Out flew the watch Mrs. Gaverock had given her, and that was 
held first to one ear, then the other. Nothing satisfied Con for 
long. Some new distraction was demanded every minute, and 
the ingenuity of the mother and Loveday taxed to the uttermost. 

Paul Featherstone remained at home till Constantine arrived. 

‘ Done the haysel at Stanbury,’ said the latter joyously. ‘ First- 
rate crop, and splendidly carried. How are you getting on here?’ 

‘Very well indeed. The last loads are now returning. Will 
you come with me to the field?’ 

‘Yes. Is my wife there with the baby ?’ 

‘And her companion,’ said Paul. ‘I have had the best suc- 
cess, John Rock. Providence has blessed us in this as in all we 
do. I do not believe if I had the world to pick from I could 
have found one better fitted for the post she is designed by us to 
fill. She has won her way already to Juliot’s heart, and little Con 
is as content with her as in the arms of his mother,’ 

‘Where did you pick her up?’ 

‘ At Launceston.’ 

‘Was she well recommended ?’ 

‘Her face, her voice, her whole appearance, were her best re- 
commendation. You cannot look at her and not trust her,’ 

‘What is her name ?’ 

‘ Penhalligan.’ 

‘What!’ Constantine’s heart stood still. 

‘Come with me—I am going to the hayfield—and you shall 
see and judge for yourself.’ 

Paul Featherstone did not observe the alarm in the face of his 
brother-in-law. He put on his hat, and went out at the door. 
Constantine followed. ‘It is impossible,’ he muttered. ‘There 
is no occasion to be uneasy. There are hundreds of Penhalligans 
beside Loveday.’ He plucked up courage at the thought, and 
strode alongside of Paul. But he did not speak to him. He 
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was busied with his own uneasy thoughts and alarms. He asked 
no more questions. He was afraid to do so, as he was unable 
for some moments to command his voice. 

They reached the harvest-field. The last load of hay was 
being heaped on the waggon. Paul went towards the men. 

‘There,’ he said, pointing to the shade under the hedge, 
‘there they are. Go and make Miss Penhalligan’s acquaintance.’ 

Constantine walked in the direction indicated. He could see 
his wife with the baby in her arms seated on the bank. The 
back of the other lady was towards him, and she was bent, so that 
he could not make out her form. 

Loveday was, indeed, crouching before the little child, count- 
ing the buttons of its dress, saying slowly, as she went from 
one to the other. ‘ Tinker—tailor—soldier—sailor—gentleman— 
apothecary—ploughboy—thief. My pet is not that—never can 
be that. Tinker—tailor—will he be a soldier? Not a cruel 
soldier, to kill and be killed. Sailor, to be tossed on the deep 
sea and wrecked?’ She sighed. ‘Gentleman? Of course, of 
course! nothing else ; my golden boy can be nothing else but a 
gentleman—the sweetest, dearest ——’ 

‘Loveday,’ said Juliot, interrupting the other, who, in a trans- 
port of love and happiness, had clasped the tiny gentleman in her 
arms and was covering him with kisses, * Loveday—my husband.’ 

Loveday rose to her knees, without looking round, then to her 
feet, stood, turned, and was face to face with Constantine. 

For one moment—but it seemed to him an hour—they con- 
fronted each other in silence, then, without a cry, without a word, 
Loveday fell, as though he had struck her down with an axe. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
AT THE GATE. 


CONSTANTINE hovered irresolute whether to help Loveday to rise 
or to turn and escape. His mind was in confusion. He knew that 
a great danger menaced him, but he had no readiness of resource 
to make an attempt to escape from it. Juliot had not a suspicion 
of the cause of Loveday’s fall, she attributed it to a turn of the 
ankle or a trip in a root, and she asked anxiously if she were hurt. 

‘ John, give her your hand. What is the matter, dear? Have 
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you hurt yourself?’ She was unable to assist her, as she held the 
baby. 

But Loveday, herself, rose unassisted. Constantine held out 
his hand, but she did not accept it. She pressed both her palms 
to her brow, as though by the pressure to assure herself that she 
was awake and in her senses, and not the prey to a horrible delu- 
sion. She looked into Constantine’s eyes to be certain that it was 
he, himself—her husband, esteemed dead—who stood before her. 
She read the confirmation in his confusion and dismay. 

Then she turned away. Accustomed for many years to self- 
control, but never before tried as she was tried now, her powers 
of restraint over herself did not wholly desert her. She said 
nothing; she could not speak; she could scarce see. It was as 
though the smoke from the fire that had been lighted for the 
haysel tea-drinking had blown before her eyes; she looked into 
a mist ; sounds she heard as from a distance. 

‘Loveday,’ said Juliot, ‘ you are ill, you look death-like. I 
entreat you, go home.’ 

She did not stir, she moved her lips and held out her hands 
mechanically, to take the child. 

‘No,’ said Juliot. ‘Indeed, and indeed you shall not. You 
were overtired with the journey yesterday, and the day before. 
You turned faint last evening, Paul told me. I am sure you are 
not well ; go home.’ 

But still the words, though they entered her ear, met with no 
response. She heard them, but they struck on her ear without 
her knowing what their meaning was. 

Juliot was alarmed at her appearance. 

‘John,’ she said, ‘give her your arm, take her home; she is 
very much upset by the journey, and the sun has been hot. Go, 
dear Loveday, go with him. I insist on it.’ 

‘If you insist, yes,’ answered Loveday, dimly conscious that 
she had been given an order. Juliot was- distressed. ‘I did not 
mean to speak harshly, only in your own interest. John, take her 
with you.’ 

‘TI shall be better directly,’ said Loveday, recovering her com- 
posure ‘slightly, ‘I should like some cold water.’ 

‘You shall have some. John, take her to the spring,’ said 
Juliot tenderly. ‘ Lean on him, dear, he is strong and will support 
you, and a few steps will do you good, it will enable you to recover 
yourself,’. 
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Constantine drew Loveday’s arm through his, and hurried her 
away; he was nervous, alarmed, eager to get her out of the field 
before Paul saw that she was unwell, lest he should come after 
her, and interfere with his having a few words with her in private. 
He looked over his shoulder, as he went along, and pressed Love- 
day to walk faster than she was able, till they were in the lane 
alone. Then he somewhat relaxed his speed; then also she with- 
drew her hand from his arm, and walked at his side in silence. 
He could not speak. What to say, how to excuse his conduct, he 
knew not. 

She did not turn her face to him, she walked with her arms 
by her sides, and her eyes fixed in a lustreless stare before her. 
She would have walked into the hedge at the turn of the lane, if 
he had not touched and turned her. The lane descended into the 
coomb; a gate to the west allowed an orange belt of sunlight to 
fall across it, and strike on the little stream, here only a spring 
which shot over a stone mantled with the greenest moss, and fell 
a few feet into a drain which passed under the way. The rock 
about the spring was overhung -with delicate fern, now shining 
in the sun which struck on it obliquely. 

Loveday saw, and staggered to the spring; she could go no 
farther, her strength was. deserting her, and her consciousness 
failing. She clung to an ash root in the hedge that was clear of 
earth. Constantine filled his hat with water and sprinkled the 
cold drops in her face. She revived, looked at him, at first with 
gratitude, then with fear. Her first instinct was thankfulness for 
a kindness shown her, her first impulse to acknowledge it, but this 
was followed by the recollection of who it was who helped her, 
and the terror that this knowledge awoke overwhelmed every other 
thought. 

When she was somewhat recovered, she remained leaning 
against the hedge, clinging to the grey ash root. The orange 
evening sun was on her pale face, and sparkled in the water-drops 
that hung in her hair, on her lashes, and that trickled over her 
cheeks. She did not wipe them away, she did not feel them. They 
were not tears. She could not cry. They were the fresh drops 
from the spring. She looked with unswerving eyes before her, 
at a delicate quivering maidenhair.fern that caught the draught 
through the gate, and swayed and shuddered and flashed into the 
sun, then dropped out of it. She saw this, and followed every 
vibration of the frond in all that followed. She was not interested 
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in the fern, but she saw and noted it, and to her last hour that 
dancing frond of fern was associated in her mind with the inter- 
view with Constantine at the spring. 

‘I am very, very sorry for this,’ faltered he. 

She made no answer. What could she answer? Her bosom 
rose and fell, and every inspiration was like a knife piercing her. 
The mental anguish translated itself into physical suffering, so 
closely were the forces correlated. She stood, as Paul had said, 
in two spheres, and spiritual and bodily anguish were as one to 
her in this supreme hour. 

‘ Loveday,’ he continued, ‘ why do you not look at me? Why 
do you not speak? I suppose you considered me dead.’ 

She slightly bent her head. 

‘I was wrecked, Loveday—that is, I was washed off the keel 
of the “ Mermaid ” and was picked up insensible by the boat of Paul 
Featherstone. I was much hurt; my head had struck the side. 
I lay for a long time unconscious, and when I came round to life 
I was here, at Marsland.’ 

She slightly moved her hand on the root of the ash, in token 
that she was listening. She had no glove on the hand, the sun 
shone warm over the long, delicate, sensitive fingers—fingers that 
spoke of a refined mind. 

‘TI was here,’ Constantine went on. ‘Paul Featherstone made 
me his steward to Stanbury, and then he forced his sister on me. 
I did not want to do what was wrong, but I am weak, I dare say 
you know that, and the temptation came to me. It was very 
wrong of Paul Featherstone proposing it to me. He ought to 
have known better. What was I to say when I had set before me 
the prospect of dismissal and beggary, if I did not come to his 
terms ?’ 

Loveday looked steadily at him, and her lips opened. 

‘ Constantine,’ she said, ‘ this is not true.’ 

‘It is true,’ he answered, his eyes falling before hers. ‘That 
is—he did not know, of course, about you, and he made a mistake 
about my name. However, that is past. It is no use crying 
over spilt milk. What has been done is past undoing. I am very 
sorry and I know I have acted very wrongly. I am sure my con- 
science has reproached me for it over and over again. I cannot 
help myself, the thing is done; and, now, if I knew what was the 
right thing to do, I would do it; but you see, yourself, Loveday, 
what a predicament Iam in. Paul Featherstone is a very strict- 
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thinking, pedantic fellow. When he knows all, I shall be handed 
over by him to the constables, I shall be sent to prison, tried at 
the assizes for bigamy, and be transported for life. That is what 
will be my fate when this becomes known. I do not see how 
Featherstone can act otherwise.’ 

‘What am I todo! Omy God! my God!’ cried Loveday, 
clasping her hands on the root. 

‘He must give me in charge; then comes the disgrace to my 
name and family. My father, my poor, poor mother! What will 
Gerans say? It will cover him with shame. He will never hold 
up his head again. As for my mother, it will kill her. He 
sighed and moaned. ‘There is only one chance of escape,’ he 
said, ‘and that is for you to hold your tongue. If you tell all, I 
am not gained to you. You lose me for ever, as I shall be sent 
as a convict to Van Diemen’s Land to work in chains, in prison 
clothes till I die. What then will be the advantage of your tell- 
ing? None to yourself, and infinite distress to others. If you 
want revenge on me, very well, you shall have it.’ 

She raised her hand deprecatingly. 

‘Whom else do you desire to punish—my mother ? I thought 
you liked her. Gerans? he is your brother’s friend. Then con- 
sider these people here. Tell the truth, and what is Juliot? <A 
betrayed woman with a bastard.’ 

Again she raised her hand deprecatingly. 

‘Paul Featherstone is a just man, and he will believe it his 
duty before God and man to bring me to justice. Let him do so, 
and cover two—three families with ignominy, his family, mine, 
and yours. You will come in for the disgrace as well, remember, 
for you will be indicated as the woman with a convict husband.’ 

Loveday covered her face with her hands. She was not think- 
ing of herself, she was thinking of Paul Featherstone, of his 
horror when he knew the truth, of the unspeakable shame that 
would fall on Juliot and her babe. She thought also of Mrs. 
Gaverock, and she knew that if told that her loved Constantine 
was alive and a felon, with a blasted name, she would die of a 
broken heart. She thought also of honest Gerans, of his trouble 
about Rose. Was she going to add to this trouble ? 

She raised her head, and again stood looking intently at the 
quivering maidenhair fern. Her soul trembled like it, but unlike 
it, in darkness, not in light. 

By a cruel fatality the happiness of all those whom she loved, 
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and who had been good to her, was put into her hands to destroy 
with a word: of Mrs. Gaverock, Gerans, Rose, Paul Featherstone, 
Juliot, and the little babe. She would bring shame also on 
Madame Loveys, and stupid Anthony. She had herself desired 
that her marriage with Constantine should be kept secret. Now 
was she to publish it to bring about general dismay, and cover 
those she loved and regarded with dishonour ? 

‘Hark!’ cried Constantine, ‘I hear the cheers. The last load 
is made up. The waggon is in motion, the harvesters will be 
here. Loveday, have pity on me; do not be cruel!’ 

They could hear the creak of the wheels of the laden waggon 
on the road, the shouts of the waggoners, and the clash of the 
ironshod hoofs on the stones. 

‘Loveday!’ said Constantine, trembling, and turning cold, 
‘if you have any love for me still, keep silence for a few days—for 
a few days only, till I have considered what is to be done. I shall 
find a way out of this desperate difficulty, if you give me time. 
O, Loveday, we are all weak, frail, sinful creatures! Forgive me as 
you hope to be forgiven yourself.’ 

‘ Self-abnegation is the woof of woman’s life,’ Paul had said to 
her; his words, or the tenor of them, rose in her mind, and 
strengthened her to embroider a little more of her pure story over 
that sad thread. 

She could not speak, but she held out her hand. 

Constantine grasped it and said, ‘Thank you, Loveday, this is 
like you.’ 

Then, without a word, or a look at him, without returning the 
pressure of his hand, she went up the lane tothe avenue and gate 
of Marsland. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, - 
THE WOOF. 


PauL FEATHERSTONE came on before the waggon, and caught 
Constantine up at the gate and spring. He had not left the spot 
where Loveday had extended to him her hand in assurance that 
she would keep silence—for a while. 

Twice had he persuaded her not to speak, to be secret about 
their marriage. The first time when they were married, now— 
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when she found herself cruelly betrayed. The imposition of silence 
on her on the former occasion had brought with it a train of 
sorrow, the imposition of silence on her now was the only means 
of averting dishonour and misery indescribable. Would she keep 
her promise? For how long would she restrain her tongue ? 
* What way was to be found out of this tangle? Constantine’s 
head was full of questions, to none of which could he give an 
answer. He must have time to find a means of escape from the 
dilemma. He was incapable of seeing any at present in his then 
condition of dismay and bewilderment. 

‘What is this I hear?’ asked Paul. ‘ Miss Penhalligan is ill, 
Juliot tells me; you were to have escorted her to Marsland. Why 
are you standing here, Rock ?’ 

‘She is better. She has gone on by herself. She did not 
desire my aid. A fit of giddiness soon over.’ 

‘Ah! something of the sort came upon her yesterday. Poor 
soul, she has been overstrained in mind and body! There is a 
look in her face as if she had dipped her foot into the bitter waters 
of Marah.’ 

‘I know nothing of that,’ said Constantine, ‘I dare say the 
journey has upset her. She will be right again in a day or two. 
Do not tax her energies too much for a while. I will speak to 
Juliot to spare her.’ 

‘You should not have allowed her to go on alone,’ said Paul 
reproachfully, and the same shade of disappointment that Loveday 
had noticed stole across his face. ‘ Juliot trusted you to see her 
to the house in safety, and you should have fulfilled exactly the 
trust.’ 

Constantine’s lip curled, but he said nothing. 

Paul and he walked on. As they ascended the hill the former 
turned to him, ‘I beg your pardon, Rock, I ought not to have 
reproved you so sharply. She may have laid her commands on 
you, which would alter the case. I was alarmed for her. A fit 
might take her, unawares, and she fall on the hard stones. I 
could not endure the thought, and it was present to me when I 
rebuked you.’ 

‘Say no more about it.’ 

‘ And yet, I am not sorry that I was led to speak. I do wish, 
John Rock, that you were more reliable. My words are kindly 
meant, take them kindly. We have all our faults, I chief of all, 
and if you blame me where J have done amiss I will accept the 
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admonition thankfully and endeavour to amend. I deal with you 
as I would be dealt by. John, during the past eighteen months 
I have had brought to my mind irresistibly, and involuntarily, 
the story of the son who said to his father, “I go, sir, and went 
not.”’ 

‘Had you not better apply to the Bishop for a licence to 
preach ?’ asked Constantine irritably. 

‘No,’ answered Paul, insensible to irony, ‘I have no wish for 
that. My vocation is for the life of a recluse, not for a public 
career. But you are evading the subject, Rock.’ 

‘I am getting too old to be lectured.’ 

‘But not to learn. We are learning all our days, correcting 
what is wrong, and acquiring what is deficient. Do not resent 
what I have said.’ He stood still and looked back along the lane. 
‘ The dew is beginning to fall. I wish Juliot would come. I want 
to hear how our friend is. Will you go back, John, and help to 
carry the baby, or shall I?’ 

‘You seem so anxious about the young lady that you had 
better go on, Featherstone, and peep or listen at the keyhole, to 
learn how she is. We are none of us, you know, too old to learn.’ 

Paul Featherstone looked at him with astonishment. He 
understood neither his tone, nor the sneer in his words, but they 
grated on him. 

‘I do not take your meaning, John Rock,—I never pry and 
listen. I could not doso. You have greatly misunderstood me, 
to think such a thing possible. I want to know how Miss Pen- 
halligan is, because she is ill, and because she is my guest.’ 

Constantine scarcely waited for the end of his sentence. He 
walked back to meet his wife with the child. 

Paul turned towards the house. ‘ He has hurt me,’ said Paul, 
‘but he did not mean it. He is thoughtless.’ 


Loveday on reaching the house had gone to her room, and 
thrown herself on the bed. She could not cry. She was as one 
half-stunned. She was conscious of what had taken place, but 
she felt a numbness in her brain, which prevented her from fully 
realising it, as it affected herself, and from forming a resolution 
for the future. The discovery had been so sudden, so over- 
whelming, so utterly unexpected. 

She trembled, and the bed shook under her; she had folded 

her hands and lay with her cheek on them, looking at the wall 
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with wide-open eyes. Her breath came fast, and her pulses 
throbbed in her temples, and each throb was like the stroke of a 
hammer against her head. Paul Featherstone had told her that 
the science of life was to turn the face to the light; but where 
was light to which she could look? There was open to her only 
an abyss of gloom. Instinctively she had turned, as she lay on 
her bed, away from the window to look at a blank and shadowed 
wall, Everything before her was blank. There was no exit, no 
escape. 

So Juliot found her lying, when she came toher. At the sound 
of Juliot’s voice a shudder more violent and convulsive than her 
continuous trembling shook Loveday’s frame, and when Mrs. 
Rock bent over her to ask how she was, Loveday with horror thrust 
her away, but immediately repented, sat up, and held forth her 
arms, entreating pardon. 

Juliot asked if she felt herself better? Yes—she was better. 
If she wanted anything ? No—nothing but to be alone. 

At this Juliot retired, and Loveday reproached herself for 
having answered uncourteously. She wanted nothing, nothing 
whatever but that. What else could she desire? Constantine 
was lost to her more fatally than if he had been engulfed, as she 
had believed, by the sea. Then she could think of him as still 
her own Constantine, although in another world, and cherish her 
love of him and the remembrance of his love. Now he was lost 
wholly to her. Her respect for him was gone, she was robbed of 
that as she had been robbed of her respect for her brother. She 
loved Constantine still, and she loved Dennis still, but the love 
for both was a pitiful, sorrowing love, alove that stooped, not that 
stood on tiptoe. She could not wish to have Constantine to her- 
self, for she could no longer honour him. Even if she had desired 
him, she could not have him, for to assert her claim was to con- 
demn him to transportation. 

She remembered the morning when she was married in St. 
Sidwell’s church at Exeter, and the solemn sincerity with which 
she had vowed to hold to Constantine till death parted them. 
How could she be true to her oath if she now renounced him ; yet 
how could she be true to him without committing great cruelty 
to others? She was morally bound to keep her promise, and 
yet, it seemed to her, she would be morally wrong if she asserted 


her claim. 
Her thoughts went round and round in her brain, the same 
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thoughts, never getting any farther, sometimes revolving more 
furiously than at other times, but not for a moment stationary, 
as though within her skull was a mill-wheel that rushed and 
scattered the foam about, now swiftly, now slowly, always going, 
never at rest. She lay perfectly motionless on her bed, with her 
feet crossed, and her hands closed, and her cheek on them, but 
her thoughts whirled incessantly and could not be arrested. 

So she lay till darkness had closed in; then again Juliot came 
to her room, this time with a cup of tea and some toast. Loveday 
sat up on the bed, but her hand shook so that she spilt the 
contents of the cup, and her throat rose and prevented her from 
swallowing the toast. 

‘You are ill,’ said Juliot, with anxiety, ‘let me send for a 
doctor ?’ 

‘I am not ill,’ answered Loveday; ‘I am unhappy. I shall 
be better to-morrow.’ 

Then she laid her head again on her hands, and her hands on 
the pillow, in the same position, and said no more. And again, 
impatient at the interruption, the wheel of thoughts went rushing 
round, and round, and round again in her hot, aching brain. She 
was unconscious that Juliot was still in the room, standing by the 
bed watching her. Juliot remained some minutes with her eyes 
on her, perplexed and uneasy. Presently she said, ‘ My dear girl, 
you must undress, and go to bed. You cannot lie there. Let me 
help you off with your gown.’ 

Then Loveday shuddered and held her hands to her bosom 
to prevent Juliot from touching her dress, and uncovering the 
blue silk thread, and seeing the gold wedding-ring that hung 
there, 

‘No! no!’ she exclaimed with such terror in her voice, that 
Juliot desisted. ‘Let me alone.’ 

‘I will not let you alone, unless you promise me to go to 
bed. You are either ill now, or are on the eve of an illness.’ 

‘I promise ; I promise,’ gasped Loveday, and she sat on her 
bed, and watched Juliot with wide, alarmed eyes, till she left the 
room. Then only did she mechanically undress, and lie down. 

Sleep she could not. Even whilst engaged removing her 
clothes, she was conscious of the revolution of the wheel of 
thoughts, speculation, doubts, conjectures, in her head; every 
thought, and doubt, and imagination, was armed with a blade that 
cut, like the spikes of a catherine-wheel, that tore and tortured 
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her relentlessly. And now to her former thoughts there came 
another, an added dread, lest she should become really ill, uncon- 
scious or delirious, and that in this state, the ring in her bosom 
would be seen, and her tongue might blab the secret. She folded 
her hands over the ring, and pressed them and it to her breast, 
and the ring became white hot, and burnt its way, little by little, 
deeper and yet deeper in through the tender skin and flesh and 
buried itself in the palpitating heart, and there it spun round and 
round and threw out drops of molten gold, burning with unspeak- 
able anguish, drop on drop, drop on drop, but never would melt 
away. 

She considered whether, in her box, in her drawers, in a book, 
anywhere, there was a written line that would reveal the secret, 
should curious eyes search them whilst she was unconscious. No 
—there was nothing, all Constantine’s letters were destroyed. 
There was nothing but the ring to betray her. 

Through all the tossings, and turnings, and fire of her brain 
there ran the dominant thought of self-abnegation. Her first 
duty was towards her husband, to save him from the terrible con- 
sequences of his own guilt. Her self-sacrifice must assume a form 
never contemplated by her as possible,—she must sin for him, 
she must go from her marriage vow, and give him up. In sickness 
and in health, for richer, for poorer, for better, for worse, she could 
not have and hold him, she must not cherish him. She must 
resign her proper place at his side, her proper office as his comforter 
and stay and cherisher, to another, agaiust her vow. It must be 
so. She saw no escape from this, no alternative but one of misery 
and humiliation for others. One must suffer or many. She would 
accept the burden, and the sin that attended it. The sacrifice 
was more than she could bear—or almost more,—but she felt sure 
that she was bound to bear it. The hours passed, and she could 
not sleep, she was still thinking, the wheel spinning and 
tearing in her head, the ring burning and sinking and melting in 
her heart, and now and then she was aware that her self-command 
was slipping from her. The tension was more than her nerves 
could endure without giving way. That was now her chief terror, 
lest she should have fever fall on her and sweep her away into 
unconsciousness. 

Where could she hide the ring? What could be done with 
it? It must not be seen. 

When Juliot came down from Loveday’s room for the last time 
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that night, she said to her brother, who was waiting anxiously for 
her report, ‘I am not at all satisfied with leaving her alone. I 
cannot make her out. Poor soul, some acute suffering seems to 
be endured by her, with a determination not to let it be known 
of what nature it is nor what is its extent. Yet I cannot be with 
her. She entreats me to leave her, and she will endure no servant 
with her. What is to be done?’ 

‘Go to bed, Juliot,’ answered Paul. ‘Baby is your charge. I 
will sit up in the parlour under her room, and if she is stirring 
I shall hear. If she is worse I shall know, and can summon 
assistance.’ 

So it was settled. Paul remained awake in the house, reading 
and meditating in the drawing-room. The spinet was there, but 
he did not venture to touch it, lest he should disturb the sick girl 
above. 

The night was as lovely as the day. The sky was without a 
cloud, and the full moon shone down into the tiny quadrangle 
into which the windows looked. Paul had the shutters back, so 
that he could see the moonlight in the court, and could look up 
to the pure sky and a solitary star that hung in it. On the oppo- 
site side of the quadrangle was a window, and an orange gleam 
from it showed where the baby slept with Juliot, and a rushlight 
burnt through the hours of darkness. 

All in the house were asleep; not a sound had he heard in 
the room above. He trusted that poor Loveday was also sleeping. 
The book he had been reading had possessed no interest for him. 

His mind wandered from it and would not be arrested by its 
contents. He sat at the spinet and played on the keys, without 
sounding them, various airs that came into his memory and har- 
monised with the tenor of his imaginations. Then he sat in the 
window, and looked long into the silvery blue sky, at the one star. 
He did not look at his watch to note how the night passed, because 
he was not impatient. Paul was never so content as when alone, 
in a still house, communing with his thoughts. 

After a while he stood up, went into the hall, unlocked the 
porch door, and took a turn up and down the avenue in the moon- 
light. He was stiff with sitting still, and felt a little chilled. 
The great oak gates of the lodge were never fastened. They had 
been barred every night in the Rover’s days, never since. What 
had Paul to fear ? 

He did not remain long in the avenue, as he was afraid of 
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being away from his post for more than a few minutes. He 
returned to the parlour, without locking the hall door, and re- 
sumed his place at the window, looking up at the sky and the star. 

How long he thus sat, lost in meditation, he did not know. 
He was roused from it as by an electric shock—he heard a move- 
ment in the room overhead. He started to his feet, for he heard 
a soft tread. He went to the parlour door and listened. The 
footfall was on the landing; it was descending the stairs. 
Alarmed, uncertain what to do, what ought to be done, Paul 
remained standing in the doorway, holding the latch with his left 
hand, watching. 

Then he saw a white figure issue from the staircase doorway, 
and walk down the hall slowly. A coup’e of wax candles were 
burning in the room behind Paul, and their light shone along the 
floor and cast his shadow over it. The floor was of slate, but 
some mats were on it, and a strip of carpet between the porch 
entrance and the stair door. 

There could be no doubt whatever as to who was walking 
through the hall; there could be no doubt as to her unconscious- 
ness of what she was doing. Had she been awake or in her right 
mind, she would have seen the candlelight and the man standing 
watching her, and have shrunk away. She saw nothing; she was 
ashamed of nothing. She was in her long white dress, as she 
had lain in bed; she was possessed by one idea, even in her 
sleep. She held her hands folded one over the other, on her 
bosom. She looked neither to right nor to left, but walked on. 
She went direct to the porch doorway, released one hand from its 
hold on her breast, opened the closed door, and went out. 

Then Paul recovered from his amazement. He knew that she 
was walking in her sleep. He caught from a hook in the hall a 
large dark cloak that his sister wore in wet weather, and hurried 
after Loveday. He would not wake her, and cover her with con- 
fusion, and fill her with terror. He threw the cloak over her 
shoulders, and she accepted it as a matter of course, and drew it 
with the disengaged hand together across her bosom and what she 
held so tightly and secretly there. She went through the outer 
court and under the gatehouse, and down the avenue; her eyes 
were wide and fixed before her. She did not turn her head; she 
did not feel the cold earth and stones under her bare feet. Paul 
followed her at a little distance. She passed out of the avenue 
into the lane, and descended the hill till she reached the little 
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Spring opposite the gate. There she stood still, and, letting go 
her hold on the mantle, put forth her right hand to the ash root 
she had held and leaned on in the evening light. Now the light 
struck through the gateway as then, but the light was now that 
of the moon—then, of the sun. Then it had turned all it touched 
to gold—now, to silver; then the spring water fell in diamonds 
—now, in pearls. The lane was overarched with trees, and was 
therefore in shadow, except at the well, where the gate and gap 
in the trees allowed the moonlight to flood the road and illumine 
the bank and falling water. The cloak slipped from Loveday’s 
shoulders to her feet, and in the halo of white effulgence she 
stood, looking before her with motionless eyes at a frond of 
maidenhair fern that danced in the air and flashed into a cluster 
of silver flakes, and then sank back into invisibility. She put her 
fingers to her neck and drew the gold wedding ring from her 
bosom, and held it, suspended by its silk thread, spinning and 
twinkling in the moonlight. Never hasty, never rough, in any- 
thing she did, waking or sleeping, she unknotted the string—she 
did not break it. 

Then she sighed, and holding it between her palms, and resting 
both, closed, on the ash root, she laid her brow on them, and so 
remained, still as a figure of marble, for full five minutes. Whilst 
Paul hesitated whether to step forwards and throw the cloak over 
her again, she raised her head and, with a rapid motion, threw 
the ring from her into the spring. 

Then she turned away, and began rapidly to retrace her steps. 
Paul followed, carrying the mantle, but afraid of touching her. 
She had done that which she had determined on, and was more 
likely now to be roused from sleep by a word or a touch. The 
highest mercy he could show her was to allow her to return to her 
room unroused. 

She did not wake. She went back as she had come, and Paul, 
when he returned to the parlour, heard her throw herself on her 
bed. Then all was still. 

Paul locked the hall door, and resumed his place at the 
window. He blew out the candles, and sat thinking till morning 
broke and the star had passed over the roof beyond his range. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


THE WARP. 


For many days Loveday was confined to her bed by nervous fever. 
She was unconscious, and rambled. But she never uttered one 
word about her marriage, or named Constantine. She spoke very 
little, and then concerning her brother, and little Ruth, and 
domestic arrangements at Nantsillan. The slab of slate weighed 
on her. What was she to do with it? How many years was she 
to carry it about with her? Was it always to be on her head, 
pressing her down?—because it hurt her; it was too heavy for 
her to bear. Would no one take the slab of slate off her head, or 
must she bear it till it crushed her into the earth? If so, would 
someone write on it ‘ Loveday,’ and nothing more, and leave it as 
her tombstone? Then for hours she lay with her forefinger on 
her lips, checking herself lest she should say something that must 
not be said. 

‘I thought,’ said Constantine, ‘that you were about to get a 
companion for Juliot, to save her trouble, and you have given her 
an additional pack to carry. This comes of boasting, Feather- 
stone. You told me you had secured a treasure. But I suppose 
you are content that this house should be a hospital.’ 

‘You were nursed in it,’ said Paul, with slight reproach in his 
tone. 

‘The best thing you can do is to pack her about her business 
as soon as she is well. Juliot has enough to do with the baby, 
and ought not to be worried with nursing sick women.’ 

‘We did not pack you away.’ 

‘No; I was useful to you. Saved you the rides to Stanbury.’ 

‘ And this poor girl will be useful when she is well.’ 

‘I suppose she will not be drawing her salary all the time she 
is being coddled up?’ said Constantine. 

Paul did not answer; he stood up, and walked away. 

Constantine was in reality very anxious about the condition 
of Loveday. He stood in daily terror of her revealing the secret 
which would consign him to prison. He was not heartless, but 
he was rendered so for the time by his fear for himself; and, in 
his desire to screen himself from suspicion, he allowed Paul to 
regard him as lacking in common charity. His want of feeling, 
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or apparent want of feeling, for the patient, angered Paul 
Featherstone, who could not forget that his brother-in-law had 
lain in the same condition, in the same room, less than two years 
ago, and owed his life to the attentions he and his sister had 
freely, ungrudgingly given him. 

Paul Featherstone did not call in a medical man for Loveday. 
‘The mind is suffering,’ he said, ‘and reacts on the body. A 
surgeon can do nothing. The mind will recover itself presently, 
and then the body will cast off its fever. Too much wool has 
been worked over the woof, and the string is strained.’ 

He visited the sick room every day, and sat some time beside 
Loveday. Sometimes he stood over her. He never went to her 
without kneeling by her side and praying, or repeating the psalms 
of David. His presence always brought her relief. She did not 
recognise him when delirious, or speak to him; but she was 
cooler, calmer, after his visits. He laid his hand on her hot brow, 
and a stream of soothing influence passed from him to her; the 
flame in her cheek became less fierce, her restlessness abated. 

‘If she could cry, she would be better,’ said Paul one day, 
when glimmering consciousness appeared in her eyes. ‘ Juliot, 
bring the baby. She seemed to love it. Try whether she will 
recognise the child. Perhaps the little finger may touch the rock 
of stone, and the rivers gush forth in dry places.’ 

Juliot went out, and returned with the little fellow in her 
arms, placed him on Loveday’s bed, and said: ‘My dear, I have 
brought you my baby, little Constantine. Kiss him.’ 

Then Loveday shuddered, and shrank away with a look of 
trouble and terror in her face; and as she crouched back against 
the wall, with her hands extended before her, to hold off the child 
from touching her, they saw that the experiment had failed. 
They had done harm, not good, by it. Paul was disappointed and 
puzzled. He said to Loveday: ‘Give me your hand.’ 

She always obeyed him; she extended her hand to him, and 
he put his fingers on the pulse; the blood was leaping and 
hammering in her veins. 

‘ Lie down,’ he said. 

She submitted. 

‘Shut your eyes.’ 

She closed the lids. 

‘Can you sleep?’ 

She shook her head slightly. 
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‘I am your master; Iorder youtosleep. Iam your physician; 
I prescribe sleep. I am your friend; I beseech sleep.’ 

She unclosed her eyes, looked at him with such anguish in 
them as to move him grievously. Then she closed her eyes 
again. He continued to hold her wrist till the pulse became 
more regular, and then he withdrew. 

Next day she was better; the fire was gone from her cheeks. 
She was very pale, sunken-eyed, and thin, but the light of restored 
intelligence was in her eyes. She was very weak. A look of 
settled melancholy, almost of despair, was in her face. 

Paul Featherstone again visited her, and this time signed to 
his sister to leave the room. He stood—he did not attempt to 
take a chair—he stood some little way from the bed. He had his 
hat in his hands; he held it with both in front of him. His back 
was towards the door and the light of the window, but the reflected 
light from the white walls and sheet partly illumined his grave, 
earnest face. 

‘Miss Penhalligan,’ he said, in a low tone, ‘I have not much 
to say to you to-day, and I will not intrude for more than a couple 
of minutes. I only dare to venture here as your doctor. I have 
had to deal in this room with two cases, of which yours is one. 
There has been unconsciousness and fever in both—in the first 
caused by outward physical wounds, in this by inward wounds 
dealt to the spirit. I do not know your story, but I know this, 
that you have had to suffer. The pain of a crushed soul has been 
yours, and that brought on your illness. The wounds are not 
healed, the cause of your sorrow not removed. I see in your face 
that the anguish remains, though the bodily fever is over. I 
know one thing more. As I told you that the dominant of 
woman’s life is self-sacrifice, so I doubt not that the beginning, the 
middle, and the ending of this passage of wild and troubled music 
has been on the dominant that rules true woman.’ He paused. 
Her eyes were on his, full of entreaty not to ask anything—not 
to press her to yield up the secret. He quite understood her. 
‘Task you nothing. I want to know nothing. That I am right 
in what I have said I know without asking. This I will assure 
you for your comfort: you never said a word, in your wildest 
paroxysms, which conveyed a hint of anything you may wish to 
keep from us.’ He sawa look of relief creepinto her eyes. ‘ But 
I have not come here to speak about this. I have come to remind 
you of something you yourself asked me. You said to me that 
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life was an embroidery on canvas, and you accepted what I told 
you was the woof of woman’s life. Have you forgotten what I 
said was the warp? The strings of that are fixed above—in 
heaven. Throw the rest of your threads about the warp, and the 
woof will not give way.’ He was silent again fora moment. Then 
he went on: ‘ Do you know the constellation of Charles’s Wain ? 
It turns and turns for ever, but in all its turnings the two fore- 
most stars ever point in one direction ; therefore they are called 
the Pointers. In all the motions of the Wain they never turn a 
hairbreadth aside—they ever point to the Pole Star. There are 
many changes and revolutions in life, but each of us has his 
pointers—the head and the heart, and they will keep him steady 
if they point ever to the centre of the spiritual sphere.’ 

Then he bowed, and left the room. 

A moment after, she heard him at the spinet below, playing 
and singing: 

As pants the hart for cooling streams 
When heated in the chase, 


So longs my soul for Thee, O God! 
And thy refreshing grace. 


Then the tears trickled from the eyes of Loveday and 


moistened her pillow. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wuat a marvellous man Charlemagne was! I think nothing so 
impresses the mind with the idea of his greatness as his canal to 
connect the Pegnitz and the Altmiihl. We are told that he con- 
ducted fifty-three campaigns in the forty-five years of his reign; 
but what of that? Any fool can fight. Plato says that the per- 
fect man is foursquare, but I think he is the all-round man, and 
never was there such an all-round man as the great Karl. He 
was not only a great warrior, he was a political organiser, a legis- 
lator; he codified the laws, he was a lover of learning, and so free 
from pedantry that he insisted on collecting the national songs 
and epic heroic poems of the Frank race, which his stupid and 
pious son Louis burnt, because they were not in Latin hexa- 
meters, and were the records of barbarians. He drew up sermon- 
books which he sent round to ignorant country parsons, and bade 
them read these wholesome discourses instead of talking twaddle 
or nonsense in their pulpits. But that which strikes me as the 
greatest token of his genius was his canal. To appreciate this 
one must know something of the map. Charlemagne wanted to 
make a waterway between the Black Sea and the German Ocean 
through the heart of Germany, by uniting the Rhine and the 
Danube. This was only practicable in one way, which we can see 
with maps before us ; but how did he discover it when the country 
was clothed in vast forests and was quite unmapped? A huge 
horseshoe of limestone mountains encloses the Swabian and 
Franconian basins, and all the streams that rise from this range 
all but one slide away northward tothe heel of the horseshoe, and 
empty themselves into the Rhine by the Neckar and the Maine. 
One only river takes a perverse course, and cuts its way through 
the horseshoe in a southerly direction and flows into the Danube: 
this is the Altmihl. This, then, was the only way by which the 
projected water-communication could be made, and Charles the 
Great began to cut a canal to unite the Altmiihl with the Pegnitz 
that flows into the Maine, and thus decants its waters through the 
Rhine into the German Ocean. Charlemagne did not live long 
enough to finish his canal, and that stupid, blundering son of his, 
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Louis the Pious, gave up the undertaking; he saw no more good 
in it than in the collection of old heroic songs. 

Centuries passed, and nothing came of the canal of Charles 
the Great till this nineteenth century, when King Louis I. of 
Bavaria completed the undertaking, just as the railway was 
abolishing the utility of canals. 

But conceive what that canal would have done for Austria 
and Germany, for Hungary and the Netherlands, had it been com- 
pleted! Why, the commerce of the East would have flowed 
through it throughout the Middle Ages, and brought wealth and 
enlightenment, and almost ensured peace in the great centre of 
Europe. That canal, if it had been completed, would have done 
more than anything else to give prosperity to the empire, and 
secure it against internal convulsions. 

It is really worth while going from Niirnberg to see the traces 
of Charlemagne’s work, and give a few minutes to thinking of the 
greatness of that wondrous genius, 

I was considering this as the train drew up at Hersbriick, and 
I jumped out to begin my exploration of the valley of the upper 
Pegnitz. 

Hersbriick lies on the Pegnitz above Niirnberg, at the point 
where that river emerges from the mountains. Just above it 
rises the Houberg, a long ridge with plateau at the top, about 
2,000 feet high. It is reached through a ravine called the Cleft 
of the Huns, up which the path clambers ; a platform is reached, 
edged with abrupt precipices of dolomitic limestone, that com- 
mands the valley of the Pegnitz and a main road of communica- 
tion, from remote ages, between Bohemia and the Franconian 
basin and the upper Danube. At this point the Pegnitz turns 
from its southerly course, bends west, and finally reaches the 
Maine. Remains of stone walls and tiles indicate that it was 
fortified ; and, indeed, we know that a castle stood on this point in 
1057—the Havecksburg; but there are traces of far earlier 
defences, and, on an exploration of the plateau in 1876, it was 
discovered to be a fortified settlement of the earliest inhabitants. 
An iron axe, a bronze armlet, and even stone weapons have been 
found on the Houberg. 

The valley of the Pegnitz, though pretty up to Enzendorf, is 
not rocky ; the river glides deep, without a ripple, between green 
meadows, and the hills on either side are covered with pine woods. 
A railway bridge at Vorra is curious because built of a breccia of 
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mussel-shells, the shells so closely packed that there seems to be 
no room for the cement which has fastened them together into 
hard stone. The hamlet of Alfalter was given a peculiar privi- 
lege by the Niirnbergers, to whom it belonged, in 1504. Every 
householder was allowed to sell beer and bread without hanging 
out; a sign above his door—but this was only to be between May 
and October. In 1528 they withdrew this licence; and when 
the villagers remonstrated, a licence to keep open alehouse was 
granted to that woman who was last confined ; consequently every 
baby arrival in the place changed the site of the village tavern, 
and the traveller needing refreshment was obliged to inquire in 
which house the last baby had been born, for there only might he 
claim entertainment. Verily our forefathers went out of their 
way to do funny things. 

At Artelskofen a narrow valley from the west leads by a lovely 
walk to one of the curiosities of the district. The whole of this 
region consists of an elevated table-land of dolomitic limestone 
superimposed on Jurassic limestone. Only here and there does 
the superincumbent rock remain, and one of the most extra- 
ordinary of these relics is ‘ The Finger of God.’ From the top of 
a rounded hill rising above the plateau stands a needle of dolo- 
mite; the height has not been measured, and the top is inaccess- 
ible. Pine trees cover the hill and conceal its base, but from all 
the district round can be seen, on almost the highest point, the 
‘Finger of God’ pointing heavenwards. It might be taken for a 
tall lighthouse. 

Artelskofen was sadly troubled in the Middle Ages with its 
dead. It had no cemetery, and was not allowed one till 1720, and 
the conveyance of its dead over the wild and rocky roads to the 
distant graveyard of Sittenbach caused the villagers much incon- 
venience. In 1650 a girl of twelve years old died, and as she was 
being taken to burial a storm came on, whereon the mourners took 
refuge with the coffin in a farm halfway. The stove was lighted 
and the room was warm. The mourners took out their provisions 
of bread and cheese, and beer was produced by the farmer, when 
all at once knocks were heard inside the coffin, then it began to 
move on the table; and when one man, more courageous than the 
rest, prised it open with an axe, the dead girl sat up and asked 
for some beer. She lived for many years after, married, and her 
descendants are still peasants in the place. 

From this point the rocks become fine, they rise in crags with 
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gulfs and gullies filled with dark pine cut through them and 
disconnecting them. 

High above the river, on a rock above a cluster of russet roofs 
of cottages, stands a chateau-like hotel, Ruprechtstegen, with 
terrace and pleasant walks cut in the woods about it. I can 
commend this centre for excursions, because I stayed there 
some little while, and found it most comfortable; an excellent 
cuisine, an obliging host, rooms large, clean, and airy, and the 
terms most moderate. Four shillings and sixpence per diem, all 
included. For those who wish to combine music with scenery no 
better place can be found. Bayreuth is easily accessible, so 
that the performances there can be attended and Ruprechtstegen 
returned to the same night. As accommodation at Bayreuth is 
not always to be had, and when had is dear, I found it best to 
remain at Ruprechtstegen and go to Bayreuth for the Wagner 
performances every day, and return at night. Ruprechtstegen 
derives its name from a hermit, Rupert, who lived in thé ravine 
of the Ankathal, or Anchorite’s valley, that opens here into the 
valley of the Pegnitz from the west. 

Formerly the Hermit’s glen was so closed in by rocks as to be 
almost inaccessible ; one great shoulder of limestone that nearly 
closed it was perforated with a huge natural arch, but when the rail- 
way was constructed a few years ago up the valley of the Pegnitz 
the contractors quarried away this mass of rock and destroyed the 
arch. Before the glen was thus opened it was a hard scramble 
up it, and St. Rupert found it easier to climb the rock where now 
stands the hotel, and reach his cave near the head of the ravine 
by a walk above the precipices that shut in the gorge. That 
cave of his is curious in several ways. The best idea that can be 
formed of it is to imagine a vast molar tooth standing half out of 
the gums about 70 feet high, with the cavities between the fangs 
showing on three sides. In front is the entrance to the cave, 
36 feet wide and 12 feet high. The openings right and left were 
much smaller, and were walled up. 

Inside the cave the effect is peculiar, and the origin of the 
cave perplexing. One seems to be standing in a gigantic fire- 
place. In front of one is the fire-back, quite smooth, but with the 
arch marked on it. Overhead the rock or tooth is seen to be 
hollow, and to run up some height, like a chimney. It is not, 
however, open at the top. The rock is a relic of the old super- 
incumbent dolomitic formation, of which all the surrounding 
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portion has been carried away except a chimney of an ancient 
cavern once buried deep beneath the surface of the soil, and that 
was preserved because the stalactite incrusting the chimney had 
rendered it harder than the surrounding rock. 

The forest is here very dense, but in a walk down the valley 
weird rocks can be seen starting up between the trees; at one 
point the Seven Giants—seven huge grey masses of stone, like 
Egypiian Memnons; then in an open glade the Giant’s Castle, 
with its keep, its windows, doors, and battlements, so like real 
masonry as to invite an inspection before the visitor gives cre- 
dence to the assertion that it is a natural formation. I confess to 
being somewhat weary of stalactite caverns, having visited a good 
many in various parts of Europe, but I never saw any so curious 
as the Windloch, near Neuhaus, at a place called Krottensee, or 
Frog’s-lake. For centuries it was known that there was a circular 
hole in the ground in the forest, out of which an icy wind blew, 
but no one dreamed of exploring it. It was regarded with super- 
stitious fear till in 1833 a poor mad woman, rambling through the 
woods, fellin. Her cries were heard by a woodcutter five days 
after her disappearance, and he reported what he had heard. A 
detachment of adventurous men with ropes visited the well-like 
opening, and one was let down into it by torches. At the bottom, 
about 100 feet below the surface, the poor creature was found, 
fortunately unhurt, on a heap of branches and leaves that had 
fallen in and accumulated to a considerable height, so that her 
fall had been broken. She was extricated and lived for fifteen 
years after. 

No further attempt to explore the cave was made till 1853, 
when a fresh entrance was made through a rift where light glim- 
mered, but even then only one level of the cavern was examined. 
Only in 1878 was a lower level explored and made accessible. 

One horrible discovery was made when the cave was searched 
—-several human skulls and skeletons, together with weapons and 
other relics, which leave no doubt as to who the unfortunates were 
who found there a living grave. In 1703 a skirmish took place 
in the neighbourhood between the Bavarians and the imperial 
troops, in which the former were defeated. Again, in the August 
of 1796, General Jourdan retreated before the imperial troops 
through the Pegnitz Valley, on which occasion the whole neigh- 
bourhood was in arms against the defeated French, who fled with 
precipitation and without order. Apparently some soldiers on 
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both occasions lost their way in the forest whilst in flight, and fell 
into the Windloch, whence they never emerged. Indeed, their 
skulls and bones lie there still where they died. They have not 
been given Christian burial. 

The curious feature of this cavern is that we see in it that the 
whole mountain in which it runs is like a fossil sponge. The 
caves and passages are simply endless, as numerous and as 
ramified as the passages in a coarse bath sponge. Two or three 
have been made accessible, that is all; a hundred, a thousand 
more might also be penetrated with a little trouble. They go 
up, they go down, to the right, to the left ; a handrail protects the 
visitor from a horrible gulf of solid darkness, which even the 
magnesium light will not irradiate. Here one might ramble on, 
and tumble, and pick oneself up if not shattered by the fall, and 
creep along as long as life lasted, without coming out into the 
day. It gives one an uncomfortable half-hour to handle the 
skulls of the poor men who perished in that abyss, and consider 
what they endured before death put a period to their horrors. 

As for the waterfalls and organs, the Crystal Palace, the 
Eagle, the Madonna, the Albert Diirer, of stalactite and stalag- 
mite, wherewith one is pestered by the guide, I say nothing con- 
cerning them ; they interested me not. My attention was directed 
to the mysteries of the place, the openings on all sides into untrod 
galleries, the honeycomb of the whole rock of which the moun- 
tain is built up. 

High above the whole table-land stands a crag of dolomite, 
crowned with the castle of Hohenstein, still in fair preservation. 
It is the most commanding situation in the whole district, and 
the view from it is very extensive, bounded on the east by the 
Bohemian forest, on the north-east by the Fichtel Mountains, 
and on the west by the low forest range of the Steigerwald. It 
belonged to the Counts of Babenberg. According to tradition the 
Emperor Louis the Bavarian was born here, and the unfortunate 
Conradin spent many years in this eagle’s nest, and here dictated 
his will before he departed to Naples to his tragic death in 1268. 
This is possible enough, as the castle came to the Hohenstaufen 
in 1235. In 1553 the Margrave Albert Alcebiades attacked and 
took the castle, and partly ruined it. King Louis I. of Bavaria 
spent a trifle in putting it in a condition to prevent further ruin, 
and it is now inhabited by a guard who looks over the country to 
give signal in the event of fire. The castle can never have been 
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large ; it contained two courts, one at a considerable elevation 
above the other. The walls grow out of the limestone rocks 
which in places overhang, and the castle would be impregnable 
were it possible for its defenders to subsist without food. 

It has been a wonder to me how these castles perched on rocks 
were supplied with water, but when any that are in habitable 
condition are examined the difficulty disappears. Unlike English 
castles, the towers of the German castles were furnished with very 
steep tiled roofs, and every drop of rain that fell on these roofs 
was carried away by an ingenious arrangement of fall-pipes into 
the castle well, which was often sunk to an enormous depth. 
These wells were not supplied by springs, but filled with rain- 
water. 

Below the rock of Hohenstein is a small village, and in the 
humble inn I found a travellers’ book. The only English inscrip- 
tion was as follows—it is needless to say, not written by an 
Englishman : 


John Eckstein of Woked visited this Mountain 
Hohenstein with a beautiful Weather and a 
dress-coat with a Umbrella and his friends 
Pflier and Raum, all Canditates of the Ostiologie. 


Near Hohenstein is a mill, in which in 1817, at the instigation 
of their mother and with the assistance of a servant, the two sons 
of the miller murdered their father. The mill stands at the 
bottom of a narrow glen, enclosed by pinewood-covered hills, and 
is called the Black Mill. 

On August 9, 1817, the miller disappeared, and it was sup- 
posed that, as he returned drunk from Sittenbach, he had fallen 
into the stream and been drowned. About a year after his dis- 
appearance suspicion arose that the man had been murdered. 
The local magistrate investigated the matter, but found no 
evidence to show that the rumour was based on truth. In 1821 
this magistrate was suspended on suspicion of malversation, and a 
new one appointed ; whereupon fire broke out among the archives 
of Hersbriick and destroyed them: suspicion naturally attached to 
the degraded magistrate. 

A fresh examination was begun into the matter of the miller’s 
disappearance in 1821, when a confession was obtained from the 
wife of Wagner the serving-man, who had assisted in the murder. 
She said ‘ that in August 1817 the miller’s sons tried to persuade 
her husband to assist them in getting rid of their father; that at 
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last her husband went one night into the miller’s bedroom and 
helped the sons to destroy him ; whereupon the corpse was buried 
in the cleft of a rock near a field belonging to the mill.’ 

The old miller, Kleinschrot, who was a cruel husband and 
father, and a man of most abandoned habits, had lived in constant 
enmity with his family. At last they could no longer endure him, 
and the wife and her two sons and two daughters agreed to get rid 
of him. On December 7 the court arrested the entire family, and 
next day Wagner showed the magistrate where the body had been 
buried. After removing several loose stones and layers of leaves and 
moss, the remains of the unfortunate man were found. According 
to usage the accused were confronted with the remains. The elder 
son, Conrad, at once exclaimed, ‘This is my father’s body, but I 
did not murder him.’ The second, Frederick, would say nothing. 
The youngest daughter, Kunegunda, cried out, ‘I know nothing 
about this, but I know about my father’s death.’ Margaret ex- 
claimed, ‘I am innocent of the deed; I knew nothing about it 
till I heard my father’s dreadful scream, and then it was too late.’ 
The wife, Barbara Kleinschrot, was a dull-witted woman, univer- 
sally acknowledged to be kind-hearted, patient, well-meaning, 
and of spotless life and reputation. The same was the unanimous 
testimony of all who knew the family to the character of the 
children ; they were pious, honest, gentle, orderly, and industrious : 
the only black sheep in this flock of lambs was the man they had 
murdered! One very curious fact came out at the investiga- 
tion. Old Kleinschrot himself had been a bad son to his own 
father, and had lifted up his impious hand against him. His son 
Conrad said, and his statement was confirmed, ‘ My father was a 
savage man, who never treated us as his children, nor even called 
us his children, but always rogues and thieves. He could not 
endure our mother ; called her by the vilest names, and frequently 
beat her so that she lay in bed for days: she bears the marks of 
his cruel treatment on her body to this day. Sometimes he 
kicked and beat her till she was so covered with blood that no 
one could have recognised her. Meanwhile he had three illegiti- 
mate children by women upon whom he spent the money which 
my mother had brought him at their marriage, for all the property 
was hers.’ The sons further described his cruelties exercised on 
themselves. The miller was cut down with an axe by Wagner, and 
then stabbed at a signal given by Conrad ringing the mill bell. 

Conrad and Wagner were sentenced to imprisonment for life, 
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Frederick to imprisonment for fifteen years, the mother for eight 
years; the daughters were acquitted for want of evidence. 

The castle of Hartenstein, which lies on the other side of the 
Pegnitz, also on a mass of rock rising out of the plateau, but 
not so high as Hohenstein, is now in ruins; it has a peculiar 
interest for those who love Wagner’s operas, because Wolfram 
of Eschenbach, the hero of ‘ Tannhiuser,’ after Tannhiuser him- 
self, was in the service of the Baron of Hartenstein, and spent 
several years in this castle, where he honoured the lady of the 
house, Elizabeth, with his songs and reverent devotion. Wagner 
has transferred this Elizabeth to the Wartburg, and identified 
her with Saint Elizabeth. 

Wolfram is the author of the ‘ Parsival’ out of which Wagner 
formed his last and noblest opera. Wolfram mentions Elizabeth of 
Hartenstein in his ‘ Parsival.’ The date of his death was 1230; 
a few years before his death the castle passed away from the 
Hartensteiners by marriage to the family of Reicheneck, but the 
new lord took to pillaging the merchants travelling along the 
road between Niirnberg and Prague, and at the complaint of the 
citizens, Louis the Bavarian besieged the castle and expelled the 
robber baron. From Ruprechtstegen the road up the valley abounds 
in lovely scenery, the rocks are wildly fantastic and picturesque. 
At one place stand two pillars of dolomite, shaped by the weather 
into female figures, and going by the name of the ‘ Gossips.’ 
One woman wears a bonnet, another a kerchief over her head; 
their faces are together, and they seem engaged in close and eager 
conversation. Still more extraordinary is the Dragon’s Head. 
This is a gigantic head, more like that of a man or a lion than a 
dragon, with the mouth gaping above the river; small rifts make 
the nostrils; there is a projecting nose, and two hollow eyes— 
caverns, out of which at one time subterranean streams spouted ; 
above the brows grow turf, scrub, and small firs, like a bristling head 
of hair ; and then, over all, precipitous cliffs shoot up into the sky 
like castle towers. On the level of the gigantic mouth the river 
is very deep, and here the road is on the level of the walls. One 
night a peasant was driving along the road in his waggon with a 
pair of horses, when, instead of turning with the sweep of the road, 
in the dark he drove right on to the dragon’s mouth. In went 
peasant and waggon and horses, and though his body was re- 
covered, the waggon and horse-bones lie in the depths under the 
rock still. 
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A violent storm of thunder, lightning, and rain had swept 
down the valley just before I walked through it on one occasion, 
after which the sun blazed forth, and the effect of the limestone 
precipices steaming in the sun’s rays was very remarkable. The 
railroad dives in and out of tunnels, traversing five in a com- 
paratively short distance before reaching Neuhaus, and no idea of 
the beauty of the valley can be obtained by a traveller who 
contents himself with a railway journey from Niirnberg to 
Bayreuth. 

The river swarms with fish, as two English enthusiasts know, 
who go there every year and say nothing about it to other dis- 
ciples of old Izaak Walton. 

The water always maintains one temperature ; it never freezes ; 
even on the shallow pools at the side ice does not form, as the 
river is fed from-subterranean reservoirs. At Ruprechtstegen the 
stream in the Anka ravine disappears, but re-emerges under 
the rock on which the inn is built in sufficient force to drive a 
turbine, which forces water up into the hotel. The river is deep 
bottle-green, and clear as glass down to Hersbriick, where it unites 
with other streams not issuing from limestone, and it becomes 
yellow and turbid. 

The botanist will find much to interest him in the woods on 
the plateau and in the marshes. Four kinds of pinks grow on the 
dolomitic rocks, and many an orchis—among them the curious 
green man. 

Also, if the visitor be desirous of seeing the very fattest 
women produced by the Continent, let him run across the Bohe- 
mian frontier to Marienbad, and when the band plays he will 
see them rolling, literally rolling along the paths in the forest to 
the orchestra, in all degrees of obesity, past the wildest imagina- 
tion to picture. Marienbad has the credit of reducing fat. I sat 
at table d’héte one day there, wedged in among fat women, and 
saw and heard them eat. Then I ceased to wonder that they 
were fat, and my opinion of the powers of the Marienbad waters 
to reduce such vigorous and omnivorous eaters into moderate 
proportions rose to a high pitch. 

This is what the fat lady opposite me ate: soup, boiled beef, 
veal cutlets, roast pork, raw herring and onions, baked veal, then 
ordered ‘ gefiillte Taube,’ stuffed dove; and when she had eaten 
that was a gefiillte Taube herself. 





FROM SKIDDAW TOP 
ON F¥UBILEE BONFIRE NIGHT. 


DovusTLess it was something of a privilege to have been one 
of the select few who had climbed up from the little inn at 
Wytheburn on the previous Friday, and, with the aid of the five 
willing navvies, to have helped at the building of the Jubilee 
Bonfire on Helvellyn’s top. 

Then, as we panted up through the blazing sunshine, and saw 
how the little fragrant bundles of larch from the Dalehead planta- 
tions puzzled the stalwart navigator, and bade him throw his burden 
of twenty-two pounds weight down with a hearty thud from time 
to time, one realised something of the laborious effort that loyalty 
must cost, when it takes the form of a Jubilee bonfire on a Cum- 
berland mountain height. 

Is the game worth the candle? That was a question which 
only Jubilee night could solve. 

On that night from end to end of England candles of loyalty 
would be lit, not in street windows alone, but on every high hill. 
And only those who would take the trouble to climb the heights 
on June 21 would be able to give an answer to the question. So 
to a Cumbrian height on Jubilee night we determined to climb, 
and Skiddaw was the height selected. 

That the choice was a wise one the sequel proved. Gold lay 
the light on the Crosthwaite Valley; gold gleamed the waters of 
Bassenthwaite ; loud sang the thrushes, and whitely glowed the 
hawthorn wreaths, filling the air with Junetide fragrance, as we 
turned up the lane that leads from the main road to Latrigg side, 
and skirting that old burial-place of Lathar the Dane and his 
Norse Viking followers, made the best of our ascent to the Gale, as 
Skiddaw Commonis locally called. Below us, as we paused and looked 
back down the larchen avenue, the little grey town of Keswick 
was gathering above itself a faint canopy of opaline smoke that 
told us it was near supper-time. Greta mourned in its hollow, but 
faintly, for there had been an unprecedented stretch of dry weather, 
and to-night what little voice was left her at the weir by Southey’s 
old home was drowned in the cries of the dark crowd who were 
spectators of the Jubilee sports in the Fitz Park at our feet. 
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It had been a great day for Keswick. The public park had 
been declared free of debt in honour of a Queen whose first wish 
when she came to the throne was to see the debts of the royal 
house discharged. Thirteen hundred children, or more, had taken 
part in a loyal procession, and the public park by Greta’s side 
was still black with the rejoicing crowds as up we went towards 
Skiddaw top. We were not alone; knots of people had already 
turned into the lane at Latrigg foot, and above us a band of men, 
carrying rockets and the like, appeared as dots upon Jenkin 
side. 

We left the ‘ Gale’ and turned sharply up towards the huts. 
Here, by a cartload of faggots, stood a good-natured Cumbrian, 
who with man-of-the-mountain peremptoriness said, ‘Noo, nin 
on ye’s gaan to top widout a bit o’ ballast to-neet. It’s Vicar’s 
orders ye can tak much or tak little, but it’s not mair than yance 
in fifty years ye hev sek a chance.’ His argument was unanswer- 
able. We shouldered our bundles, and upward still we clomb. 
The first hut was reached. ‘They’re gaan oop wid rockets,’ said 
the cheery lemonade-selling hermit, ‘a gay bit sen.’ ‘ Who’s 
gone up?’ I said. ‘Why, Vicar,’ he replied. Unfortunate par- 
son! I thought; if he’s gone up with rockets, he won’t come 
down again ina hurry. His fragments may have already rolled 
into the stately march of another planet, and there will be a poor 
chance of signalling from Skiddaw to the North to-night if we 
are to depend on either the Vicar or his fireworks. 

But on we went; not without pauses. It may have been 
something in the fagots at our backs, but it is certain we never 
found the view of Derwentwater, with its lustrous bodyguard of 
mountains, so well worth watching, nor ever seemed to find the 
Naddle Vale and the long back of Helvellyn an object so fre- 
quently calling for a halt of admiration. 

Yet if the truth be admitted that the fagot helped us in our 
looking back, the evening helped us more. It was a paragon of 
eventides. Derwentwater ‘ gleamed like the flashing of a shield.’ 
Walla Crag, with its wall of shimmering wood, was gradually 
taking such rosy light from the flushing sky as we had nowhere 
seen except on Cader Iris, and when we reached the second hut 
on Skiddaw, the rugged top of Bleaberry seemed solid amethyst. 

We fell in now with traces of the bonfire preparations, The 
steep pull up ‘ Jenkin’ was littered with fagot and worn into 
whiteness by feet of men and horses, 
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As we gained the long grassy back of the Jenkin, these 
straggling white lines and marks of desperate struggles with 
load of stick or barrel of tar—for the sledge marks told us that 
something heavier than fagots had been on before us—converged, 
and the road across the grey grassed mountain slope toward the 
‘Lal Man,’ or lesser Skiddaw height, was plainly discernible. A 
wayfaring stranger from the South, even though a fool, would 
bardly err therein. 

At the iron railings we paused, for the sight was curious. 
Away to the North, looking like a huge fungus, the bonfire stack 
on Skiddaw top stood black against as glorious an evening sky 
as I recollect. The near slope of the Lal Man was dotted with 
men, each struggling to the top, where, a glittering ensign showed 
us, was also a Jubilee bonfire vantage ground. 

_ Here a man with empty flour cask, there one with the staves 
of a resin barrel, was crawling on hands and knees, or mounting 
slowly, towards the wished-for summit. We wished for the 
summit, too, and up we clomb. 

As we watched, the Solway glittered out beyond the plain 
northward, and the Scotch coast, misty grey, rose up behind. 

Gaining the Lal Man, or Little Man, the very word took us 
back centuries of time. For if we trust the etymologists, this 
word Man is a corruption of ‘Maen,’ which means ‘ Fortified 
Camp,’ and here were we standing at the peaceful height with no 
more care than curiosity, on a spot where the ancient shepherd 
tribes may have stood shoulder to shoulder in some desperate feud 
in the centuries that are dead. Here, were we come to the light- 
ing of a loyal beacon, where who knows the red torch of dread and 
of war had in times gone by flashed hope to friend and fear to 
foe ? - 
What a place for a look-out it was! The green turf rose in 
steep swell towards an isolated cairn from the north and east and 
south, and on the west the hill fell away steeply in purple screes, 
mixed with verdurous patches of bleaberry, down to the happy 
farms and shining fields, the grey old church of Crosthwaite, that 
Kentigern founded thirteen centuries ago, and that secluded 
sunny dell of Applethwaite, where it had been Sir George Beau- 
mont’s wish that Wordsworth would have taken up his abode. 

For a moment, this Paradise of God, as the Crosthwaite 
valley seemed, with its river of life from Derwentwater to Lake 
Bassenthwaite, in silver coil among the fields, its many-coloured 
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patches of pasture mixed with springing corn, so possessed one 
that beacons were forgotten, and the sonnet-— 

Beaumont ! it was thy wish that I should rear 

A seemly cottage in this sunny dell— 
rose to mind. 

But the thoughts of Southey and Wordsworth working out 
their high calling in mutual love and amity in the vale below, 
shadowed by mighty Skiddaw, whose clouds still ‘pour forth 
streams more sweet than Castaly,’ was rudely interrupted by a 
request from a man on the beacon pile to us ‘to hand up the tar 
ladle, and be quick.’ 

He was one of the Skiddaw bonfire committee, and as the 
tar in its pitch-black ladle went from barrel to barrel, from the 
ground to the cask that was triced high up upon the wooden 
fire-structure, he told us with what zeal and labour of love the 
structure had been raised. 

‘We have worked early and late; the Keswick tradesmen 
gave a holiday to their employés, the farmers and hotel-keepers 
have lent horses and men; one of our squires in the vale sent us 
an army of bark-peelers and horses. Gas-works have given tar, 
and you'll hardly believe, but it took a man and four horses the 
best of six hours to get that cask to this spot,’ he added. ‘ Paraffin, 
flour barrels, resin barrels, all have been free gifts. The railway 
company supplied the sleepers, and if ever loyalty lit a bonfire, 
it’s Keswick loyalty will do it to-night.’ 

He spoke with great pride. 

‘ But where are the sleepers?’ I said; ‘and why did you use 
such heavy stuff if you could get fagots from the woods and whin 
from the hill-sides ?’ 

‘Well, you see our Vicar is a bit scientific, and he was deter- 
mined not to be burnt out in half an hour, so sleepers were got 
up, and if you had only been with us yesterday you might have 
seen him and the rest of us in our shirt sleeves, from ten till six 
o'clock, building up these two piles. Of course we set to, on 
Skiddaw top first, and I expect they'll have the best of it there— 
they’ve more stuff there—but for science they’ll not easily bang 
us here.’ 

As he spoke he showed me that the superstructure of railway 
sleepers had been built as one builds a chimney-stalk, upon a 
substructural arrangement of stone flues, which would certainly 
give enough indraught of air to cause the whole mass to become 
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rapidly oxygenated. I noticed, too, that small radiating walls 
had been built out from the central mass, on which, allowing full 
underdraught, had been laid the outside coating of the central 
pyre, in shape of fagots and lighter fuel. 

‘What are these?’ I asked, for men were handling what 
looked like ship’s rockets. 

‘Our signals for to-night,’ my informant replied, as he 
splashed a ladle of tar to the top. ‘ We shall wait till we see the 
second flight of rockets, four in number, on Helvellyn and Scaw- 
fell to the south, and then the Vicar’s going to burn a red light 
yonder, and send up six rockets; we shall answer him.’ 

‘And then?’ I asked. 

‘ Well, then we shall expect Grisedale Pike will send up three, 
Swinside three, Catbells three, and Blencathra three, and then, as 
soon as possible, we shall all clap fire to, and our work will be done.’ 

‘How far do you expect your rockets to be seen?’ 

‘Well, sir, that’s beyond us. We hope Carlisle will see them 
in the north, and Workington in the west, Penrith in the east, and 
Scawfell in the south. There have been coming in telegrams 
from many parts to-day, saying that this place and the other will 
wait till they see our Skiddaw rockets before they fire up their 
bonfires, and that’s why I am glad the Vicar has decided to wait 
till 10.30 p.m. You see, sir, there’s two hours’ light in the sky yet.’ 

I looked at my watch; it was near nine o’clock, and then first 
I realised in how different a case were we northerners, with our 
long twilit evenings, from the men upon the Malvern Hills. 
‘Good night,’ we cried ; it had been truer had we said ‘ good day,’ 
and down the ‘ Lal’ Man slope, and up the ‘ Girt’ Man track, we 
went towards the High Dodd and Skiddaw top. 

The view as we gained the long grassless ridge and went 
towards the Skiddaw High Man was remarkable. 

The heavens were blushing with a rare afterglow. The Solway, 
white as frosted silver, was flushed with rose, beyond a vast grey- 
green maritime plain dotted with what seemed islands of verdurous 
darkness that swam in a liquid haze of transparent vapour. The 
dew was settling upon the silent summer fields, 

Beyond the Solway, Criffel huge and the Kirkcudbright hills 
were lifting range behind range of lilac-grey, and on their lower 
skirts there hung a gauzy veil of lucent mist. The afterglow 
upon the waters seemed to shoot up between the mist and the 
mountains and fill their gauzy skirts with light and fire. 
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Away to the west above a pale and lifeless sea, beyond the 
smoke of Workington and the Head of St. Bees, heaved, like a 
giant whale above the waters, the Isle of Man. 

I heard afterwards that watchers in that far Isle of Mona had 
seen the red glare on Skiddaw, and blessed the quiet heavens 
and the clear depths of cloudless sky that bathed on that evening 
all the Cumbrian hills. 

Far off, it was true, might be seen here and there among the 
hills a wreath of snow-white vapour. 

Beyond Honister, the spirit of the Buttermere lake seemed 
to hover in uneasy flight, then sink from view, but for the most 
part, far as eye could see, the hills, ridge behind ridge, stood 
clear and vapourless; through one’s glasses could be plainly 
distinguished the piles of firewood on the nearer heights, and 
even on distant Helvellyn the cairn-looking object of fuel was 
visible. 

‘ There’s to be a grand fire to-night on High Pike,’ someone 
said, ‘out there next above Caldbeck, and I’se telt Uldale folk 
hes been getten across with their nebbors and gaan to hev a girt 
low wi’ a canny bit rivalry in it.’ 

‘Mind your face, sir,’ and as another spoke a sprinkle of 
paraffin told me that the sprinkler was engaged in syringing 
with a garden syringe the whole mass of firewood to ensure an 
instantaneous blaze up. 

Meanwhile the Vicar was building a rocket cairn, and into the 
two barrels triced with iron wire to the top of the pyre the tar 
was seen ladled fast and fiercely by some stalwart yeomen with 
serious faces and determination beyond praise. 

‘ Niver nae mair Jubilee for me, John, if Carlisle chaps cannot 
see oure “ low” to-neet "—‘ low’ was, as I learned after, the ver- 
nacular for flame. ‘They telt me Helvellyn’s na sleepers in it 
and cannot last aboon an hour. If we dunnot burn till midnight, 
I’se not what I tek mysel for hooiver, but what wi’ draughts and 
sek like if we yance catch we shall gaaI doubt.’ So the talk ran. 

By this time the long grey line upon the grasses of Jenkin 
had given way to a dark trail of many people. When afterwards 
we learned that four hundred and fifty folk had struggled up 
Skiddaw to see the sight, we realised how it was that the High Man 
was described as looking as if a swarm of bees had settled on it. 

‘Keep back there from the rockets!’ shouted one. ‘ Mind the 
paraffin cask!’ cried another. 
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‘Take that newspaper out of the fagots,’ said a third. I asked 
innocently ‘Why?’ ‘ Well, you would hardly believe it,’ the Vicar 
answered, ‘ but we have this day received warning that dynamite 
may be used against the loyalists. Of course it’s only a scare, but 
there are a good many miners in the country, and they might for a 
lark cram in a cracker, and then poor Ireland would be blamed, 
so we are on the look out.’ It was a coincidence that that very 
evening some gentleman in the crowd did startle the folk about 
the Skiddaw High Man fire by throwing in unobserved a bundle 
of crackers, and the scare for a moment was perceptible upon the 
fire-lit faces. 

‘What are your arrangements as to firing?’ ‘ Well, we have 
determined to wait till 10.30, partly for the greater darkness, and 
partly because we want to keep alight till midnight. The miners 
on Blencathra, and the firing parties on Grisedale Pike, Swinside, 
and Catbells will light up at our signal. Workington and Cross- 
fell intend to wait for us also. Hulloa! there’s a mistake there ;’ 
and as he spoke I saw a fire break out across the Solway at the 
foot of Criffel. ‘What a pity! it is only half-past nine; and see, 
there is another hour’s light in the sky yet.’ 

But Scotland’s loyalty was evidently impatient ; an answering 
beacon half-way up Criffel flashed out, and England, not to be out- 
done, and regardless of fire signals, set torch to her bonfire on 
Uldale Common. A height between us and St. Bees Head took 
up the light. Kin, or Keen Edge, on Whinlatter, above Braith- 
waite, broke into flame. What seemed to be Moothay beacon to 
the north answered back, ‘and all along the Scottish shore the 
beacon fires did blaze.’ 

At ten minutes to ten a dim light appeared on Ingleborough, or 
Orton Scaur, and another somewhere above Brough on Stainmore. 

Greystoke Park next showed its beacon, and a light appeared 
somewhere between High Pike and Carlisle, to the north-east, in 
the direction of Rose Castle ; perhaps Raughton Head. 

About five minutes to ten a faint dot of light issued from hills 
beyond Lancaster; some said on Farleton Knot—this side of it. 
At two minutes to ten a beacon flame was seen on Blackcombe. 
Then a bright light seemed to flash, almost like an electric light, 
on Gummers How or Wansfell. Rockets, faint but beautiful, 
danced up into the air on Coniston or Bowfell, and Scawfell Top ; 
also from an intermediate spot, perhaps Gummers How, and 
Helvellyn answered. 
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Wythop, at our feet, was now ablaze, a magnificent sight, and 
dots of light, as though the stars had fallen to earth, seemed to 
stud the maritime plain towards Workington and St. Bees. As 
for the Scotch shore, it was fairly jewelled with bonfires. Venus 
had come out bright above Criffel, but we forgot the planet’s 
beauty—that steady torch of love—in these swarms of love 
beacons that flickered like fire-flies along the land. 

‘ Look you there!’ said my informant, ‘that’s Loughrigg Fell 
alight ; there’s Bowfell ; and there goes Helvellyn.’ 

For a few minutes Bowfell burned bravely, then grew steady 
asa star. Helvellyn’s bonfire gleamed out marvellously, as if it 
was a huge Bengal light. Three beacons in the Penrith direction 
showed; High Pike, above Caldbeck, lit up; and two others 
between us and Carlisle also put on the fire. 

It was five minutes past ten, and, walking round our as yet 
unlit pyre, I counted fifty-eight points of light on Scotch land, 
and about forty on English soil. 

Bowfell and Coniston Old Man seemed aglow; Scawfell had 
jewelled its cap with a tiny point of fire; Helvellyn’s flame was 
growing faint, and still old Skiddaw obdurately refused to flash forth. 

But the Keswick folk were having a good time of it in the 
firework line below. They had seen, just after 9.30 P.M., the beacon 
light on Mell Fell; and soon the island on Derwentwater sent up 
a rocket; Castlett replied—a cannon fired from Crow Park. A 
missile burst overhead with reports that echoed up into the Walla 
Crag woods. Red lights flushed the waters, the crowd at the boat 
landing cheered, a catherine wheel whizzed into fire, and ever 
twice-reflected, in heaven and in the depths, the doubled glories 
of the dancing fireworks made old and young hold their breath, 
and bade the little fleet of dark boats hurry towards one point. 

A beacon fire up Borrowdale was seen for a moment, and then 
was hid. It was clear that there were to be bonfire doings far up 
the valley. : 

About 10.25 p.m. a rocket was seen to the far south, beyond 
Dunmail Raise. Then slowly four rockets climbed the heavens, 
hanging like globes of white-green light above Scawfell. Helvellyn 
answered back. Then there was a movement amongst the by- 
standers, and Skiddaw Top seemed to be enveloped for a moment 
in rosy fire, so bright that one turned one’s eyes from the sight. 
Six rockets hissed, flew up, and broke into stars. A long pole, 

with lighted brush-head of heather, touched the heather on the 
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heap beneath the barrels. It failed to ignite ; try again; and lo, 
in a moment, it seemed as if from top to bottom the vast pile was 
wrapped in a mantle of deep golden flame. The wind, piercingly 
cold, bellied out a great cloud streamer of black smoke over Ullock, 
and like a huge banner in the wind the mighty flame flew fierce 
behind it. 

There was a kind of suppressed sigh from the crowd, and in 
another moment the National Anthem was shouted round the 
burning pyre. 

Far and wide floated the notes of the loyal chorus. I learned 
next day that wanderers in the valley far below had looked up and 
wondered at the weird aerial music as it fell on Ullock and died 
among the fields of Millbeck, and the listening hamlet by the 
Applethwaite Ghyll. 

Skiddaw Lal Man had answered, and was now blazing fiercely. 
Blencathra threw up three rockets, and fired its pile. Grisedale 
gleamed red, then sent up its rockets, and lit its faggots. Swin- 
side in a moment became a perfect pillar of flame. Catbells fol- 
lowed, and as I looked down upon Derwentwater I saw the lurid 
reflections of these cast in the steel-grey waters. I felt the 
hermit Herebert might awake from the dead, and fancy he saw 
the Holy Cuthbert wave his torch above his island home. 

I regained the group round Skiddaw top in time to find that 
the delight of the sight had fairly maddened them. The bonfire 
architect seemed to be the sufferer. They ran at him, lifted him 
on their shoulders, and rushed round the fire with him, cheering 
furiously, and as soon as he was on his legs they got round him 
and gave him musical honours. He called for three cheers for 
the Queen. Three for the helpers who built the bonfire! and ere 
these last had died away, the old familiar strains of ‘ D’ye ken 
John Peel’ were shouted from four hundred throats, and floated 
down the valley. 

‘He lived at Caldbeck once on a day.’ Ah, and yonder is his 
huntsman’s home. These fells ‘he kenn’d ’em au.’ Had he been 
in the flesh this night no cheerier presence would have been more 
certainly with us than that of old John Peel. And other ghostly 
forms of some long since dead came up and hovered with us round 
the flames. The tall yeoman bard wrapped in the red cloak he 
had borrowed from his brother poet’s wife ; the clog-shed doctor 
of Greta Hall—-fun-loving Robert Southey, for on that memorable 
evening, August 21, 1815, he was in his best and most buoyant 
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spirits; and Mrs. Wordsworth and Dorothy and the younger 
William, all gathered about just such a fire, and shouted, not 
‘God Save the Queen,’ but ‘God Save the King,’ so writes Southey, 
‘ round the most furious body of flaming tar barrels that I ever saw.’ 

And if Robert Southey could leave his rest in that ancient 
churchyard, in the vale beneath, he would have been able to say 
to-night, as he said then, when he drank from his wooden bowl of 
punch— Loyalty to his King, and honour to the victor of Waterloo,’ 
‘The weather served for our bonfire, and never, I believe, was such 
an assemblage upon such a spot ;’ and then he would have paused, 
and added ‘except on that moonlit night when the Wordsworths and 
old Lord Sunderlin, and James Boswell came to this same Skiddaw 
top for a national thanksgiving and a national bonfire. And we 
got round Wordsworth in his red cloak, looking like a Spanish 
don, and because he had inadvertently kicked the kettle over, and 
our thirsty souls wanted more punch, we punished him by singing 
in chorus, “ ’T'was you that kicked the kettle down, ’twas you, sir, 

ou.” ’ 
: But we had little time for dreams of old-day beacon-fires, For 
since our Skiddaw top had leapt into flame some forty other 
beacons had followed suit. 

Workington’s fire was bright to the west, and beyond, a little 
to the south, a perfect bracelet of flame fringed the coast. To say 
which was St. Bees Head, which Whitehaven, was impossible. A 
bright spot of light to the north-east might have been Cross Fell, 
or a beacon on a height just north of Carlisle. 

Penrith beacon was not distinguishable, but a fine fire was 
burning in the direction of Dunmail Raise, beyond Great How; 
possibly on the side of Helvellyn. 

Leaving the fire, I walked swiftly to a point of view of Lake 
Derwentwater, Catbells and Swinside. The tar barrel on Catbells 
had evidently fallen over, and a molten flow of lava was running 
down its steep breast. It seemed as if Grisedale Pike was repeating 
on a large scale the Catbells experiment, for the fire had taken 
hold of the ling, and was streaming down Grisedale Pike. Very 
clear and beautiful shone out the fires on Maiden Moor, about 
Manisty, and on Shepherd Crag and Eagle Crag in Borrowdale. 
Up went three rockets and broke into coloured rain. Stars from 
Skiddaw Top whizzed out, three rose in answer from Skiddaw 
‘Lal’ Man. It was 11.30 pP.M., and, counting the lights still 
visible, 148 watchfires told of 148 loyal knots of people kindling 
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their own enthusiasm, to last for life, by the slowly waning fires 
of Jubilee. I said slowly waning. Some had waned entirely ; 
Helvellyn had been dead since 11.15; Scawfell had succumbed. 

At midnight I was looking up at the Great Bear, turned 
toward the north, when a sudden flash, like lightning, bade me 
look nearer earth. Rockets had been seen to leap up from the 
southern heights, and the person in charge had dropped his lighted 
match into the little canister of ‘green light,’ close beside the 
confused mass of burning embers on Skiddaw top. Two men at 
once, at the word of command, flung on ladles of petroleum. Up 
sped the rockets in quick succession. The paraffin cask was thrown 
with a swing into the fire. Dead or sleeping fires on the hills, or 
in the great plain to the north and west, visibly raise themselves 
fora moment. The National Anthem is sung, and Jubilee day is 
over. 

A sky that has never entirely darkened seems to glow faintly 
to the north. Green-whitish lights appear in the grey lilac 
heavens above Carlisle. And down the hill the motley company 
in the queer dress of midnight mountaineers begins a stumbling 
descent. 

It is not easy to go, through the faint pale light of earliest 
dawn, even over the long grass tufts of Jenkin. And as for the 
steep incline at the Huts, it fairly shook the wind from one and 
loosened the knee. 

A third bonfire of material that had been left uncarried up 
then blazed below the Huts, in the vale. The lemonade hermit 
was doing a brisk trade at his little shanty on the steep hillside. 

Down we went to Latrigg side, and saw there how still the 
last tar barrel on the Lal Man was sending forth his white-grey 
plumes, and how the ling on Czr-Sleddam was determined to 
yield up its life in glorious honour of fire for the Jubilee. The 
edge of Grisedale Pike was glowing still as I turned down through 
the sweet-scented larches of deserted Latrigg side, through the 
hawthorn blossoms of Spooney Green. There was enough light 
now to kindle again with faintest dawn the mirror of Bassen- 
thwaite. Derwentwater looked dull and leaden still; but the wild 
roses in the hedge floated out like white butterflies, and a rain of 
moths and ‘things that haunt the dusk’ dropped into the grasses 
at our side. ‘The dawn! the dawn!’ they seemed to say. The 
restless corncrake clanged in the white-daisied meadows, ‘It has 
never been night!’ and the first thrush in the Crosthwaite valley 
echoed clear—‘ The dawn! the dawn!’ 
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THERE is a short story told by Goldsmith of a man who lived a 
double life, adding to his more material existence a second, and 
so far as he was concerned equally real, existence in dreamland. 
Unlike the visions of others, his dreams followed one another in 
well-continued series, till he only woke to eat, drink, and loiter 
away a few harsh hours on earth before plunging once again into 
the scenes of his ideal life. He loved, wooed, and that successfully, 
the fair lady of his dreams. They lived together in happiness 
till an untoward fate snatched her from him, and he remained 
alone and widowed. Under such circumstances as these, his lot 
became too hard to bear. When awake he was unmarried and 
lonely; when asleep, desolate and a widower. Gradually his 
strength failed him; and though he still continued to alternate 
between one life and the other, the melancholy which filled his 
sleeping hours pressed upon him with such a heaviness that one 
morning when they came to waken him he was found dead. One 
mystery, of course, history cannot solve. Did he die in his dream, 
or did he cease dreaming? But without waiting for an answer to 
such a question, we may lay the moral to heart, and remember not 
to lie on our backs when we go to bed. Thus much by prelude. 
It was in the suburbs of one of our large northern towns that 
the family lived which provides the heroine of this story. Wan- 
dering up from the noisy highway there ran a quiet lane, shaded 
to gloom with high trees, which hid the houses from the passers- 
by. One of these houses was the residence of a doctor with a 
large family, and still better, with a large practice. Many as the 
children were in number, the real centre of the household was fixed 
in the person of the second daughter, Olive. Her sisters, indeed, 
were good enough and pretty enough to serve as attraction for 
many a lawn-tennis party, but she seemed to stand apart from 
them rather by a certain indefinable charm of manner and power 
of social sympathy than by reason of any peculiar gift of beauty. 
To such she could scarcely lay claim, and though not deficient in 
intelligence, she gained no reputation as a wit, while she failed in 
most of the little practical enterprises which she undertook. Yet 
despite, and, perhaps, almost in consequence of, these deficiencies, 
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she continued to rule her sisters and parents, and so to madden 
the hearts of all the youth of the suburb that they went in their 
multitudes to all the places where she played tenhis, and-expended 
their hard-earned money in bouquets when the neighbourhood 
ventured on its somewhat miniature balls. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, she, at least, remained heart-whole and free. So often 
Lad she to exercise her prerogative of rejection that it seemed 
hardly possible that she would ever be able to fly in the face of 
habit by answering a suitor in the affirmative. 

For some time before the beginning of our story there had 
been little of note in the annals of the family. One sister had 
been married aad another become engaged, but Olive lived on, 
contented and happy, oftenest, indeed, quietly at home, but 
sometimes making short rounds of visits among friends. 

On her return from one of these short tours of courtesy her 
manner seemed as though it had undergone a change. The old 
quiet was superseded by a fitful restlessness; and though she 
still was lively at times, she loved best to seek out quaint paths 
in the surrounding country, where she might wander unobserved 
and unhurried. She would come in from her rambles flushed 
and bright, and then would join gaily in the outbursts of mirth 
so common in a large family. But the cause of the change was 
soon revealed. One morning she had wandered into the lane 
before breakfast, and when she came back she had brought the 
usual budget of letters, which she had taken from the postman at 
the gate. There was one which she had hidden in her pocket, 
only to rest there for a time, since no sooner was the meal over 
than she darted off to read it in private, but shortly afterwards 
returned to her mother with her version of the old, old story. 

It ran in this wise:—While staying at Swansea with some 
friends she had met a young man, a barrister. They had fallen 
in love, but he, as he had no means of his own, had striven, 
apparently with success, to conceal his feelings; and so they 
had parted without any understanding, and indeed, according to 
her, without any knowledge of their mutual attachment. But 
now a change had come in his fortunes. A distant relative had 
died in New Zealand, leaving him heir to his sheep farm, which 
report had exalted to a most fabulous value; yet even after every 
method of discount had been exhausted, there still remained 
enough to make him a very wealthy man. No sooner did he re- 
ceive the news than he wrote a hasty letter to Olive, in which he 
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besought her to be his wife. He would, indeed, have come down 
to the North himself, but the condition in which the estate was 
left made it necessary for him to take a short trip out, while the 
necessity of settling his affairs and making a few preparations 
rendered the few hours still remaining before the departure of the 
overland mail far too short to allow of his absence. It was a fine, 
manly letter, and the few words that accompanied it addressed to 
the parents made them hesitate in their resolve to refuse, or post- 
pone, their consent till he could ask it in person. Thus it was 
that on the eve of his departure he received a letter which gave 
him the answer he wished. 

Thenceforth he was swept on in his preparations by a hurricane 
of joy, and yet, being prudent and a barrister, unburdened by too 
many briefs, he cultivated an acquaintance with a solicitor and 
made his will. This, at least, he told her, and the reason which 
he assigned was hardly such as to ease a fond heart, for he wrote 
that he wished to leave her everything he had, in case an accident 
of some kind should overtake him. But love was not much 
damped by such forebodings, and Olive seemed content with the 
written vows of ardent love, though the ocean widened between 
her and her receding lover. 

But now her very life was transformed. She would sit for 
hours reading over the few letters she had had time to receive, or 
talking with her friends of the days when she knew him, but did 
not know that he loved her, while oftenest of all she loved to 
calculate when he would return and where he might be. Indeed, 
the one great question which exercised the whole family was, 
when could Henry be back? It is not necessary to add that she 
was ever on the look-out for the postman, and her father laughed 
again and again at the new-born punctuality of her habits, and at 
the sanctity which attached to letters, which she always received 
with her own hands. Her devotion in this respect was almost 
ludicrous, and fortunately it was well rewarded, while she herself 
was encouraged in her new habit of early rising by the coincidence 
that on the one or two occasions when she was late, no letters 
came by the mail. 

Time flew by and her lover’s approach was expected. She had 
received news of the vessel by which he intended to return, and 
as this letter was posted only just in advance, his arrival was 
reasonably expected in a few days. But the vessel which was to 
have brought him, only brought a letter in which he explained 
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the cause of his unfortunate detention. The agent whom he had 
confirmed in the management of the property, owing to the failure 
of a company in which he was concerned, had been obliged to quit 
the country, and Henry Brinton (such was his name) overtaken by 
the news at Sydney, had been forced to quit the vessel and return 
once more to New Zealand. But shortly afterwards another letter 
announced that he was once more on his way home, and this time 
he asked that, as he had been so delayed, the marriage might 
take place the week after his return. Of course there were many 
objections, but, equally of course, these objections were over- 
ruled, and the day of the ceremony was fixed on the Wednesday 
after the arrival of the traveller. 

Unfortunately the chapter of accidents was only at its beginning. 
As they speedily found, the marriage was not to take place when 
arranged, for another letter told Olive how Mr. Brinton had been 
attacked by fever in the Red Sea, and of the desperate extremity to 
which he was brought. At the bottom of this letter, written in a 
strange hand, there was a faint pencil scrawl in which the lover 
himself had tried to send his own brief message of affection, despite 
the weakness which scarcely allowed his fingers to guide a pencil. 

A terrible time of anxiety spread itself out before those at 
home. Olive seemed to fail in health and to shun all exertion, 
while all her interest centred in the visits of the postman, for 
whose arrival she would watch wistfully, and too often in vain. 
It was only at his approach that she shook off the lassitude 
which had become habitual; on such occasions she would run 
to the gate, and even walk down the lane to meet him and to 
see whether he had a letter for her. Sometimes she returned 
brighter than she went, for then she had a letter and knew at 
least that he still lived. They followed his course closely. It 
was at first but a poor consolation to hear that he had been put 
ashore at Malta, but after that letters came more frequently, and 
each one seemed to give further accounts of improvement, till at 
length it was announced that he was coming over to the main- 
land to make the best of his way home. There was something of 
comfort in the thought that the distance which lay between them 
could be bridged in days, and anxiety grew less and hope more 
hardy as mail after mail brought the news of increasing strength. 

Once clear of the hot south his health seemed to return with a 
sudden bound, aud when a letter came from Paris, there seemed 
no longer room for doubt as to his'speedy return. In the train to 
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Boulogne, however, he showed signs of fresh feebleness, once 
indeed fainting away, to the alarm of an old friend who had come 
over to France to meet him. When he revived his first remark, 
as his friend wrote to Olive’s mother, was a true evidence of 
the strength of his attachment, for with a faint smile he said, 
‘Ah! I’ve quite falsified my little Olive’s pet theory.’ She, it 
seems, with girlish petulance, had oftentimes maintained that 
nobody need faint if only their mind was made up to resist the 
impulse. At Boulogne he was taken into the hotel and put to 
bed. To his friend’s mingled horror and amusement he showed 
symptoms of having caught the measles, a matter soon put beyond 
a doubt by the opinion of an English doctor staying in the house. 
Fortunately the attack was but slight, and the lapse of three 
weeks saw him restored to a state of health more satisfactory 
than that which he had enjoyed since his first illness. 

Now, indeed, we must return to Olive. At last her hopes 
were nearing their fulfilment. She grew more cheerful, brighter, 
and every morning she came downstairs humming a light song of 
gladness, while her eyes glistened softly with the feelings of love 
rendered more potent by the trials it had undergone. She and 
her father were to go up to London to greet him on his arrival; 
but at the last minute their departure was postponed by a letter 
from the friends with whom they were to stay. They were in 
great trouble, indeed wholly unable to take them in. But this 
matter seemed of slight account, as the next day they heard that 
Henry had reached town, and proposed, after a delay of two days, 
to come straight on to the North. 

Their surmise was all too hasty, for a few days proved that it 
had been better for them to go up to town despite all inconveni- 
ence. The measles had left a weakness of the eyesight, and after 
seeing his doctor, Henry Brinton found it necessary to remain for 
a week longer toconsult an oculist. It was not without feelings of 
trepidation that they awaited the account of the interview; but 
when it came they were once more to experience the feeling, so often 
repeated in their case, of relief. He wrote that there was little the 
matter with his eyes, and that he could come down the day they 
would receive his note. They met the train he had chosen, but he 
was not in it, a fact easily accounted for in the evening, when they 
got a hurried scrawl to say that he had been forced to attend at a 
police court to give evidence in a trumpery case of assault, of 
which he had been a witness the day before. This over, there 
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was nothing to delay him, and he would leave by the newspaper 
train on the following morning. The day came, and with it the 
appearance of breakfast. Still, to anyone who can view the con- 
ditions of the case without prejudice, it must appear consolatory 
that none of their appetites were keen, since they were bound to 
be unsatisfied through the necessity of hurrying down to the 
station some half-hour before it was necessary. 

Olive, with her sister and father, paced up and down the long 
platform in an excitement hardly unnatural under all the circum- 
stances. They all felt irritated ; first with the train, because it did 
not come before its time ; then with themselves, because they had 
hurried. Olive herself was the calmest of the trio, though her 
eager eyes showed how she felt, and her tightly interlaced fingers 
were an evidence of the constraint which she was putting on 
her emotions. At last the bell rang, and slowly the train swept 
into the station. They had hurried forward to weleome him— 
Olive to meet her lover, the others to greet a stranger. But 
where was he? At first they had waited for him to step out on 
the platform ; then not seeing him they went hurriedly along the 
train peering into carriage after carriage, but the most diligent 
search could convince them of but one thing, his absence. 
There was no passenger by the train, hunt though they might. 
The train moved out, and they remained perplexed and be- 
wildered. As the last hope seemed to vanish, a low cry from 
Olive reached her father, and he turned just in time to catch 
her before she fell to the ground. He called a cab and put 
her in, thinking as he did so that the strain was now going to 
tell upon her, and that a sharp illness would be the probable 
result. Yet by the time home was reached she seemed better, 
and, despite all their efforts, she refused to go to bed. She 
insisted on staying up and waiting—for what? They would 
have telegraphed, but remembered just in time that Henry, in 
his last letter, had said that he was leaving the hotel at which he 
had been stopping in order to sleep at one nearer the station, so 
that they had no address to which they could send a message. 
It was a terrible day, for the hours crept by and yet no news 
came, till some time after midday Olive, looking anxiously from 
the window, spied out the postman in the distance and hurriedly 
ran to meet him. There was a letter to her in a strange writing; 
but all the news it contained was in a few lines, which said how 
Mr. Brinton had met with an accident at the station which pre- 
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vented his travelling that day. With this they had to remain con- 
tent as best they could. The others went about their duties with 
heavy hearts ; but Olive sat drearily gazing down the lane, watching 
for the lover who did not come, while her lips seemed to form the 
refrain of the old childish sport, ‘ he cometh, he cometh not.’ 

So the day wore away; but just as dark seemed to close in 
and preclude all further hope of news, the whole household was 
startled by a loud shriek. They rushed down to find Olive 
lying motionless on the hall floor, her hand clenched over a letter 
just opened. The last post had been delayed, and once more 
she had been the one to receive the letters. One glance at the 
note revealed all. It was from a stranger, who stated that Mr. 
Brinton had met with a severe accident, from which concussion 
of the brain of so fatal a character had ensued that he had died 
some five hours after the fall. All this was told in the most 
hurried of scrawls, so brief and hasty that the writer had for- 
gotten to add his address, or to give any details as to arrange- 
ments which might be made. 

Of course, the first care with the doctor was to see to his daughter ; 
but when she had been put to bed, he sat up to consider the 
whole matter. He would, of course, have hurried up to town 
himself but for the impossibility of leaving his patients at a 
moment’s notice; while, in addition, it seemed scarcely wise 
to go till Olive woke out of the unconsciousness into which she 
had fallen. Next morning, indeed, she was better ; though her 
white drawn face and listless manner betrayed the full extent of 
the shock. Even then she was hardly able to do more than 
lie languidly back in a chair, letting others do all that was neces- 
sary in getting mourning. Her chief employment seemed to be 
that of reading over and over again the announcement of death 
which had appeared in the morning papers. It must be owned 
that the punctual appearance of this had allayed much of the 
uneasiness in the worthy doctor’s mind, though he wished most 
fervently that, in addition to stating that death was due to an 
accident, it had contained some information as to the place where 
the ill-fated Henry Brinton had died. Still he rested content 
in the knowledge that the solicitors to the deceased would com- 
municate with him when they came to examine into the will. 

A few days had worn away when Olive received a letter stating 
that the funeral had taken place at the Highgate Cemetery. This 
news turned her thoughts in a fresh direction, and she followed 
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her father into his study with the request that he would take her 
up to see the grave as soon as he could. The only thing which 
delayed his consent a minute was a doubt whether the condition 
of her health did not prohibit such a scheme as unwise ; but when 
he noticed the plaintive—even piteous—endurance with which she 
pressed her request, he gave way, thinking as he did so that it would 
be just as well for him to go up himself and see after matters. 
The opportunity was a welcome one on that account, for as he 
received no communication a fear came over him lest the silver 
(nay, the golden) lining to their cloud should prove illusory. 

They went to London the next morning, but as she obviously 
shrank from meeting anyone, whether stranger or friend, he 
decided to drive off to the cemetery at once, and then to try and 
discover some place where she would be willing to go and rest 
for an hour or two. All throughout the drive her nervous excite- 
ment increased, till he feared that he had made a mistake in 
allowing her to encounter so severe atrial. The burial-ground 
reached, she asked her father to let her stroll on while he went in 
to inquire the locality of the grave. He watched her as she went 
slowly into a bye-path, feeling all a father’s sadness for the heavy 
sorrow that had come and bowed the slight figure that looked so 
fragile in its deep mourning; then he turned and asked the 
attendant to tell him where the grave of Mr. Brinton was. As he 
awaited the answer, which was a little delayed, he could not avoid 
commenting to himself on the denseness of a memory so clogged 
that its machinery was long in bringing out the required note. 
His thoughts were broken in on by the voice of the man. 

‘I don’t think there has been a burial in that name, sir.’ 

‘ Oh, yes,’ he replied, ‘it was on Tuesday last.’ 

‘Tuesday,’ echoed the attendant, and once again he seemed 
to wind up his memory to its necessary work. But with all the 
winding he could not recall the name. At last he said he would 
go and look in the register: but the register contained no entry of 
the name of Brinton. Not content with looking through the list 
of funerals on Tuesday, they glanced at all that had occurred 
since, and then went so far back as to make sure that he had not 
been buried on the day previous to his decease. It was all to no 
purpose ; and when the doctor ceased his search, he stood in the 
porch of the lodge, the perspiration standing on his brow, while 
his important bearing and evident indignation only heightened 
the mockery of the scene. At first he had given way to a little 
outburst of wrath, bidding the official find the grave, look for it, 
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and not stand gaping there. It was a last straw to lose the grave 
after losing a future son-in-law. Then the folly of his anger 
dawned on him, and he had come to the open door, and now 
stood looking down the path at the bereaved girl, who -passed 
slowly on, scanning each new-turned mound with an unconcealed 
apprehension. He had to tell the news to her. Thanking the 
officials, who, at first irritated, were now half sympathetic in their 
manner, he went quickly along the path till he overtook Olive. 
She turned to meet him with an inquiring glance which took no 
heed of the signs of perplexity on his countenance. 

‘Olive,’ he said, trying to assume the light tone in which he 
would utter some mere commonplace ; ‘ Olive, I’m afraid there’s 
been some mistake.’ 

‘ Yes, father, what ?’ but the tone in which the question was 
uttered showed a lack of interest; there was but one subject about 
which she felt anxiety. 

‘Why,’ and in trying to break the news he put it as bluntly 
as possible, ‘ it seems that Henry was not buried here.’ 

For the time she thought he merely referred to the part of the 
cemetery where they were; her lips were just parting to reveal 
her thoughts when he went on: ‘He was not buried in this 
cemetery at all; in fact, my dear, we’ve come to the wrong place.’ 

‘Where was it then?’ and this time the dreaminess of tone 
seemed gone. 

‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I don’t quite know; indeed, there has been an 
entire mistake, and we must try and find out.’ 

What more he might have said was stayed when he saw the 
look of despair that spread over the young girl’s countenance. 
He hurried her away, called for a cab, and drove off once more to 
the station. Now his only wish was to get her home in safety. 
His anxiety was not without ground, for even before they reached 
the North she sank into a half-unconscious condition, and when 
they got her to her room it was only too evident that the excite- 
ment of the past days had induced a severe attack of brain fever. 
Of course she could not be left, so the doctor, determined to get 
the mystery solved as soon as possible, went to his brother, who 
lived in the same town, and asked him to go up to London and 
make inquiries in his stead. 

The next few days were chiefly marked by the increase of 
anxiety and the absence of news. Only one letter had been 
received, and that letter intimated that nothing had yet been 
discovered of the smallest importance. Meantime everything 
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betokened severity in the illness that had overtaken Olive. There 
was little hope of her recovery, thought the doctor, as he stood by 
her bedside that very evening after the receipt of this note: yet 
even he did not know how near to her was an end of the weary 
series of disappointments and trials that had been crowded into 
so brief a time. As he turned to quit the room he heard her 
murmur the name ‘ Henry,’ and when he glanced round in haste 
he spied the new stillness that had come over her face. She had 
died with the name of her lover on her lips. 

By his plate, on the morrow, he found a fresh despatch from 
his brother. As he opened the envelope to take out the letter, 
an enclosed slip of paper fluttered to his feet. He did not stay 
to pick it up, but began reading at once :— 

‘The Clarence, Wednesday. 

‘My dear Douglas,—Please read this letter when you are by 
yourself, as the news which it contains is, I am sorry to say, any- 
thing but pleasing. When I wrote to you this morning I had not 
made up my mind as to the course of action for the day, but the 
letter was hardly posted when I determined to go to the news- 
paper office and see if I could get any clue as to the place from 
which the advertisement of Mr. Brinton’s death had been sent. 
Accordingly I went in. They were very polite when I told them 
the reason of my errand, and the manager of the department 
came to me at once. He sent for the original of the advertise- 
ment, which came through their country agent. Now I must ask 
you to take heed to yourself, for here comes the terrible revela- 
tion: The announcement of death was written in Olive's hand- 
writing. Of this I have no doubt whatever. On further inquiry 
we found that it had been paid for by a postal order drawn at 
your own post office—a fact impressed on the mind of the clerk 
who opened the note because he had lived not far from there when 
a child. I fear the whole thing was an illusion. 

‘ Enclosed is the original of the announcement. 

‘ Your affectionate brother, 
‘EK. A. CAMPBELL.’ 


He read the letter twice over, for he scarcely caught its pur- 
port in the first perusal. Then stooped and read through the 
paper that had fallen to the ground. The news was only too true. 
For a moment he sat quiet; then, and not till then, did it strike 
him that Olive, and Olive only, had taken in the foreign letters 
from the postman. 
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THERE is, perhaps, no more popular fallacy than the belief that 
European tourist resorts, worth visiting, have been long since 
explored. To assert that every spot in Europe has not been 
prospected, time-tabled, and described in the crimson-covered 
guide-book, which is part and parcel of our civilisation, would 
undoubtedly be rash. But, happily, these records have not always 
sufficed to turn on the full stream of light-hearted, light-headed 
sightseers who tramp along the corridors of old-fashioned hotels, 
thump the key-boards of long-suffering pianos in public morning- 
rooms, drive up prices sky high for miles around, and—gravest of 
all indictments—cause a host of pestering guides, with smatter- 
ings of English, to spring up like mushrooms from a congenial 
soil Many a bypath and roadway of an incomparable and 
picturesque beauty can still boast an idyllic quietude, hitherto 
undisturbed by the hurried feet of myriads. Foremost among 
these may be counted lovely tracks on the western frontier of 
Sweden, and bound thither we found ourselves on board one of 
the many steamers that call at Gothenburg. 

It was late in spring. The passage across the North Sea, 
which had been a pleasant one, was drawing to a close. The 
Géta Elf, an estuary leading to the town, would be entered early 
the next morning, and now, with a smooth sea, a ruddy twilight, 
and an accomplished supper, our captain unbent somewhat and 
related cheering anecdotes anent himself, his passengers, and 
other seafaring matters. The day before I had watched him with 
dignified ease rebuke the gratuitous familiarity of a well-meaning, 
but sadly misguided, fellow-traveller. That was at dinner, when we 
were all assembled on those hard benches with movable backs, on 
each side of that long cuddy-table with its crude display of cutlery 
and cruetstands, all so aggressively bright and matter-of-fact 
that they generally succeed in chilling any faint-hearted appetite. 
Between meals, though, with tablecloth and Newcastle porcelain 
removed, the aspect of this arrangement in cabin furniture is 
particularly desponding, always recalling to me a certain desolate 
schoolroom to which obstreperous boyhood was occasionally rele- 
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' gated, to grapple in solitude with some disgusting problem. At 
the head of the table the captain presided, and next to him was 
a Hamburger merchant, who had ordered a bottle of champagne 
and two glasses. When the steward had brought the wine, 
uncorking it with a pop and a flourish, as a gentle hint to the 
rest of us that we might with advantage follow such a laudable 
example, the German had filled one of the glasses, and with 
atrocious self-complacency and an air as who should say, ‘ There’s 
a treat for you!’ pushed it towards our bold commander. The 
latter, with a look of supreme contempt, merely observed: ‘ Thank 
you; I never take wine with my passengers.’ 

But now we were near our journey’s end, and on the upper 
deck the captain had been telling some of his experiences to a small 
knot of men, which did not include his Hamburger friend. ‘ Did 
you ever come across a Norwegian pilot ?’ I asked, cherishing a 
sailor’s veneration for the indomitable courage of these northern 
sea-dogs. ‘Did I?’ he returned with warmth ; ‘I should think so. 
Why, only last year, bound for Christiansand, I came here in a 
dense fog that had lasted nearly all the way across. Knowing I 
ought to be pretty close ashore, I stopped her engines and blew 
the whistle ; but not a yard ahead could I see, and as night set in, 
I don’t deny, I didn’t like it. Suddenly I heard a voice: “Do you 
want a pilot, sir?” and, looking over the side, there, sure enough, 
was a pilot-boat. Well, the fog was as thick as a wall; but no 
sooner was the fellow on board, than— Full speed! Starboard 
her helm!” and away we went for the rocks. After steaming 
ahead for about half an hour the roar of the breakers became 
deafening, and I could see absolutely nothing—nothing but the 
fog. ‘Hard a-port!” the pilot sung out, and hard a-port it was. 
Close to us the surf thundered among the rocks; but a moment 
later we were in smooth water and were brought to an anchor as 
handy as if it had been clear daylight.’ The captain here walked 
away a few paces to get a better look at something forward. When 
returning he added: ‘Sir, you may go through the length and 
breadth of this world, but for hardiness and skill you will not beat 
the Norwegian pilot!’ 

This warm encomium recalled a reminiscence of my youth, 
which at the time made a vivid impression upon me, and which, 
though it has absolutely nothing to do with the present visit to 
Sweden, I cannot refrain from mentioning. Imagine a stormy 
winter’s day with a pale-blue sky, a dark-blue turbulent sea, and 
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a ship with close-reefed topsails. The gale howled in the rigging, 
ballooning the narrow strips of canvas and rap-rapping the running 
gear against the spars with wearisome monotony. Under our lee, 
as far as the eye could reach, stretched the ironbound coast of old 
Norway, where the waves, leaping unceasingly against the black 
rocks, hurled jets of white foam high into the air. From out 
among these granite boulders a small craft appears, showing at 
first only a spritsail with a red stripe down the middle; but when 
it draws nearer we can see that the boat is covered with a deck, is 
broad of beam, clinker-built, and pointed fore and aft—shaped, in 
fact, like a gull. There are but two hands on board. The pilot— 
yellow-bearded, broad-shouldered, with a sou’wester on his head— 
stands by the mast ; his son, a mere lad, has hold of the tiller. 
Our ship has been kept close-hauled, labouring heavily in the 
rough sea, and presently the boat is to windward a short distance 
off. With his hand firmly on the tiller the boy is keenly watching 
his chance, and the next moment runs us dangerously near ; then 
a rope is thrown; is deftly caught by the pilot, who ties it round 
his waist, and the boat again sheers off. There is a moment’s 
suspense ; a big wave approaches; as it rises it lifts the small 
eraft on its crest to a level with our rigging; in that instant the 
pilot jumps, and lands safely in our mizzen shrouds. The lad 
meanwhile has promptly luffed, and alone in his nutshell, now 
lost to sight, now heaved aloft, he makes his way sturdily towards 
shore ; but on board the frigate we know that ‘ All’s well!’ 

A number of barren grey boulders formed the first and rather 
disappointing impression of Sweden. The next morning, for miles 
along the shore, these bald granite islets, some small, some large, 
lie in serried rows with deep water between them and the main- 
land—a convenient arrangement that should be appreciated by 
yachtsmen, since it affords vessels of ordinary size an opportunity 
for coasting agreeably in smooth water, even when the Kattegat 
or the Skager Rack outside are in a mood severely unpleasant. 
There was a golden light upon the calm sea, a crisp, invigorating 
atmosphere. In the far distance the rocks took a bluish hue, 
rising up out of the water in a fantastic, airy manner that almost 
equalled an eastern mirage. As we entered the Gota estuary we 
overtook a crowd of open fishing-boats making their way to town, 
deeply laden with glittering herring; in the level beams of the 
early morning sun their red sails, the blue ocean, and the grey 
granite background harmonised admirably. Our steamer passed 
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close to many of the fleet, and it was impossible not to be struck 
with the fine physique of their crews, robust and stalwart, yellow 
hair and fair beards being unmistakably the fashion. The Swedish 
flag—dark blue with a gold cross—fluttered over the fort of 
Elfsborg, which crowns a small island in the middle of the river. 
Anent this place there is a curious story. The young Danish 
admiral, Peter Tordenkjold, the hero of many a bold romance in 
the eighteenth century, had fruitlessly besieged this stronghold 
for weeks. At last he sent an envoy to the defenders to say that, 
having received heavy reinforcements—sufficient, in fact, to take 
the place by assault at any time—to save needless bloodshed he 
proposed that a truce should be agreed upon, and that the com- 
mandant should personally inspect the new troops and so judge 
for himself whether resistance was possible. The invitation was 
accepted ; the commandant was cordially received and conducted 
to a tent, where a sumptuous banquet had been provided in his 
honour. History then relates that the sailor host here passed the 
bottle so freely and with so much frank, engaging hospitality, 
that it was difficult, not to say impossible, for the Swedish officers 
to refuse ; besides, having suffered considerable privations during 
the long siege, their heads were perhaps not so strong as usual. 
Be this as it may, the troops were afterwards inspected. The 
various regiments had been drawn up in the small town on the 
mainland opposite; but when the mounted officers had reviewed 
the ranks paraded in one street and had turned into the next, the 
soldiers promptly and silently filed off at the other end and 
formed afresh in a third street, this manceuvre being repeated 
until all the town had been traversed. The effect was so im- 
posing that the commandant forthwith signed an unconditional 
surrender.! 

Beyond Elfsborg the timber trade asserted itself with a vigour 
that was almost appalling. All thoughts of the landscape vanished. 
It is said that in Gothenburg the figure of speech most in use is 
‘Three by nine by fourteen,’ a mysterious shibboleth—meaning an 
average plank, measuring three inches in thickness, nine inches in 
width, and fourteen feet in length—which may be fairly accepted 
as proof of the commercial prosperity of the town. Here on 
either side, as we steamed up the river, ships of all classes and all 
nations were taking in ‘deals’ of yellow pine. Huge timber- 
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1 Thus, at least, is it recorded in the Danish chronicles ; doubtless the Swedish 
version differs somewhat. 
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yards, with stacks of wood tall as houses, lined the route; and 
everywhere, walking about with a long plank on their shoulder, 
were men whom nature apparently would have treated with more 
justice had she omitted to provide them with heads, since in the 
matter of carrying planks with ease this troublesome appendage 
seems awkwardly in the way. But presently our engines were 
slowing, then an observatory, churches, and custom-house build- 
ings swung into view, and a few moments later our steamer was 
tightly secured along the quay. Everybody flocked to the landing- 
stage, but foremost the Hamburger merchant, encumbered with a 
bewildering variety of travelling paraphernalia, and, lo and be- 
hold! our captain was actually shaking him cordially by the hand! 
There are none like sailors to forgive and forget. 

Gothenburg somewhat reminds one ofa Dutch city ; it is neat, 
prosperous, and highly respectable ; it has canals, stone bridges, 
and indifferent pavements. But there the resemblance ceases. 
The quaintness, the variety of colour and structure that delight 
the eye in towns like Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Schiedam are 
looked for here in vain, and, judging from what one sees, the 
Swedes do not appear to excel inarchitecture. The rows of stolid 
yellow-brick facades, varied now and again by a dull grey where 
the masonry has been polished with a coating of cement, couple 
uniformity of design with monotony of aspect, and give the idea 
that the paramount object had been to keep the cold well out of 
doors during prolonged severe winters. The long lines of narrow 
casements mostly with double frames, the little spy-mirrors fixed 
outside, which, without opening the window, enables the people 
within to see up and down street, and the utter absence of balconies, 
all confirm this impression. Most of the houses have only a 
height of two or three stories, and nowhere are there any vener- 
able-looking piles, such as stimulate the curiosity simply by the 
general air of history that pervades them. Even such minor and 
frivolous matters as plate-glass shop fronts with varicoloured dis- 
plays, which do so much to dispel the dulness of a street view, are 
few, considering the undoubted wealth of the inhabitants. In the 
canals lay small schooners and other craft from the inland lakes— 
not crowds of vessels as in the towns of Holland, but a few scattered 
here and there—and their masts, sails, and fluttering streamers 
gave a welcome look of gaiety to the quay. The population move 
about preoccupied and busy. The fair sex, undoubtedly fair and 
mostly pretty, dress in good style with decided elegance, and walk 
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well, notwithstanding the municipal preference for pointed stones. 
The men affect an Anglo manner and bearing, grow flowing whis- 
kers, and the many who speak English do so without the trace of 
an accent. But for a commercial town the bustle and traffic are 
slight save by the riverside, where the lumber-yards absorb the 
principal energy and interest. On the whole, one arrives at the 
conclusion that this is the place where the Swedes make their for- 
tunes, that afterwards they may spend them in Stockholm. For 
the ardent tourist there are, of course, the ordinary amount of 
‘sights,’ and foremost among them figures a botanical garden of 
which the citizens are proud. But these things come under guide- 
book particulars, and Gothenburg represented to us on this occa- 
sion merely a halting-place en route for Vermland, the province 
of forests and lakes, beloved by the Swedes and sung of in one of 
their charming romances, the ‘ Vermlandovisa,’ as follows :— 











Ack Vermeland Du sk6na, Du hiirrliga land, 
Du Krona bland Svea rikes linder.' 


A dainty little steamer, so commodiously arranged, so scrupu- 
lously clean with white paint, and so well provided with excellent 
fare that we half fancied ourselves on board a yacht, was ready to 
take us up the Gota Elf against stream. Here the river has not 
yet joined the sea on its journey from the great lake Venern, after 
leaping the Trollhittan, and it is much narrower than below 
Gothenburg, where its waters mingle with ocean. Immediately 
upon leaving the town the charm of the journey began to grow. 

On either bank were verdant meadows with contented cows 
placidly browsing. Here and there, from surrounding clumps of 
feathery birch and larch, peeped forth some substantial homestead, 
built of timber of course ; the dwelling-house painted deep red, 
relieved by a border of white round the window frames; the 
wooden shingled roofs tarred and weather-stained to a sombre blue. 

The groups of buildings, thus set in three shades of vivid 
green, from meadow, birch, and larch, made delightful harmonies 
of colour. They occurred perhaps too rarely, however, the farther 
Gothenburg was left behind, and presently the sense of being in 
a large country where space was not yet cramped, and where there 
was a breadth and vastness that one generally imagines exists only 
on the other side of the Atlantic or at the Antipodes, was’ borne in 
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1 Oh! Vermland, thou lovely, thou most entrancing land, 
Thou crown of Svea’s possessions, jewel of her band, 
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upon one. We glided by saw-mills, either sunk in a dell or 
hollow on the river’s edge, or near a lock, the water of their mill- 
ponds supplied by the Elf, and falling with full force over the huge 
revolving wheels. In adjacent reservoirs were men with long 
poles with hooks, sorting the pine logs, which, after an adven- 
turous and independent course across great lakes and down streams, 
arrive here from far away inland. Frequently our steamer would 
slacken, and peasants (the men almost invariably provided with a 
leathern apron, the most distinctive feature of their dress here- 
abouts) would come alongside in their boats to fetch sacks of 
flour and sundry groceries, or a bundle of children and a wife; or 
we passed by others ashore waiting for the ferry with cart and horses, 
their figures reflected in the limpid water. In the distance were 
village spires, and, as a background, an interminable line of bald 
grey hills with scanty patches of moss on their hoary tops. For- 
merly their ridges were thickly covered with pine woods ; but, 
being so easy of access, these forests were the first to fall before the 
constantly growing demand from abroad. 

By imperceptible degrees the character of the landscape changed 
from pastoral to sylvan. The copses of birch and larch grew 
denser, the pines became more imposing, and the hills seemed to 
draw closer in around us. When we reached Trollhattan the sun 
had already set, but the wonderful northern twilight did but 
soften the contours of the distant hills, leaving an opal glow which, 
as late as ten o'clock, made it possible to read a letter in the open 
air. Trollhittan means, the ‘roaring wizard,’ and the falls fully 
justify the mythic title. On the top of a steep hill just above 
our landing-place lies the village of the same name, overlooking 
that part of the river which flows from Lake Venern towards the 
fall. Here the stream runs placidly enough, winding past mossy 
banks, with graceful weeping silver-birches moistening the tips 
of their leaves in the current. But near to the hotel the bed 
narrows suddenly ; a little farther on the river leaps down among 
large boulders in a curved volume of deep green water, which at 
once is churned into a wealth of bubbling foam. Leaping the 
rocks again and again, it rushes downward on a sharp declivity for 
nearly half a mile. 

On one side of the cataract the cliff rises high and steep, 
clothed with close-set files of sombre pine trees, enlivened here 
and there with patches of birch. On the village side the hill 
descends gradually with the falls, and on its top a row of deep-red 
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buildings seem almost to overhang the torrent. These are merely 
prosaic ironworks, saw-mills, and other factories that use the 
energy of the fall as motive power; but, being built of timber, 
coloured to the universal red tint, their solid outlines do not clash 
with, but even lend to the picturesque. From one of these fac- 
tories an iron bridge is thrown across; and, standing on this, one 
best realises the mighty power of this seething volume, flowing 
incessantly and with giddy velocity beneath one’s feet. The 
noise is deafening, and one wonders unconsciously why this rush 
does not finally empty all the lakes in Sweden. Above, where 
the fall begins, from time to time a log floats unconcernedly to 
the brink, when suddenly down it is hurled into the fuming 
cauldron below, disappearing, reappearing, end up, to be again 
and repeatedly flung forward, only recovering equilibrium when 
finally reaching less turbulent waters below. The huge trunks, 
cut in midwinter and sent adrift in spring to continue their 
eventful journey, each bear a distinctive mark. At various stages 
on the rivers men are stationed who intercept, sort, and retain 
those intended for their particular mill, sending the remainder 
onward till ultimately they reach their destination; but it is 
generally not until after midsummer, when the hay is safely 
stacked, that the peasant finds time to visit the mill and settle 
accounts. Here he goes straight to the sorter’s office, where the 
clerk, having consulted his books and reckoned up how many 
logs of this particular brand have reached them, takes a piece of 
chalk and jots down the sum total on his client’s back. The 
latter ambles contentedly off to the head offices—sometimes at 
the other end of the town—where he receives his money, and by 
the aid of a clothes brush the account is acquitted. Whether the 
Swedish Chancellor of the Exchequer can enforce the affixture of 
a receipt stamp in these cases I have been unable satisfactorily 
to ascertain. 

Our steamer had passed into a canal by the side of the fall, 
where, through a succession of locks, she was gradually raised to 
the level of the river above ; an operation that occupies the whole 
night, which is wisely spent by travellers at the adjacent and 
comfortable hotel. This canal is a fine piece of engineering work, 
commenced in 1793 and finished in the beginning of this century. 
At Venersborg, the capital of Vermland, an old-fashioned, quaint 
little country town, the Lake Venern opens out broad and wide. 
This is the largest inland sea in Sweden, and connected with 
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Stockholm through a succession of lakes and canals. Our course 
lay to the left side, which necessitated a change of steamer, and 
though our new boat was somewhat smaller than the one we 
quitted, it was equally commodious, equally clean, white painted, 
and well arranged. The lake is large enough to allow of losing 
sight of land when in the centre, and it can be rough, which, 
however, in summer time is rare. Following the western coast 
for some distance, we entered the river Sefle. Through the heart 
of Vermland, and away over the frontier, nearly to Kongsvinger 
in Norway, a string of romantic lakes are opened up by means of 
this watercourse. The entrance is through a lock so narrow that 
our crew, standing by the bulwark, were able comfortably to put 
a leg over on to the quay and, by a judicious push, aid the steamer 
through. Here is the town of Sefle, which, to judge from several 
three-storied, white-painted buildings, should be of some im- 
portance; for in this part of the world white paint seemed to 
indicate a higher level of refinement, the picturesque red being 
mainly confined to rural homesteads. 

Soon the stream widened into a broad expanse, bordered 
alternately with rich arable land, pastures, or dense forests, and 
dotted with islets covered with copse-wood ; then again narrow- 
ing to a channel, it led to a fresh lake. Every moment frightened 
teal and duck rose on the wing and passed overhead. We saw 
large villages, with substantial, well-to-do houses surrounding the 
church, and frequently glimpses were caught of the gables and 
high roof of some pretentious mansion standing in its own grounds, 
with extensive farm buildings at its back. The estates in this 
part of the country are very fine, some of them with as much as 
forty thousand acres of forest. In one of the lakes an isolated 
church, perched on the brink of a steep hill, was faithfully re- 
flected, even to the golden cross on its spire, in the placid blue 
beneath. Later it was my privilege, one Sunday, to witness the 
congregation, in smart attire, arriving from all sides of the lake 
in four-oared boats to attend divine service here. On week-days, 
returning in the evening from their labour, they accompany the 
measured stroke of their oars with song, and their voices, floating 
across the water, are caught up and melodiously echoed against 
the close-set ranks of pines. Otherwise the most striking charac- 
teristic of these tracts is the prevailing stillness. The rumble 
of wheels and cracking of whips are seldom heard, the waterway 
being greatly preferred for the carting of hay from the meadows, &c., 
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or as a route to the nearest town. The deep aisles of the forest 
are silent. No birds chirp and twitter between the needles of 
the pine boughs, only now and again the gentle ripple of a brook, 
scattering itself over rocks that seem soft as velvet from their 
thick covering of moss, falls on the ear, or a few dry twigs crackle 
for a moment as a fox slips through the bank into its hole ; these 
are the only sounds in spring. The early morning, before sunrise, 
however, is an exception. Then the capercailzie gives forth his 
curious notes, that most resemble the sound of wine poured from 
a long-necked bottle; the woodcock and blackcock flutter in the 
open spaces, and the squirrel mounts hastily to the top of the 
tree to watch the figure of man creeping stealthily on his prey. 
The croak of the ‘hoodies ’"—a large crow—is heard near a glade 
and round the clearings. Jackdaws are plentiful, growing bold near 
the houses, and still managing joyfully to secrete an occasional 
spoon. 

My destination reached, I was put ashore at a small private 
landing-stage. Having proceeded up a broad birch-tree avenue 
two miles long, and through a garden, I stood before an imposing 
white mansion with a tall pointed roof. The wide-open hall 
doors showed me a spacious ante-room, but it was impossible to 
discover either bell or knocker, and no one appeared. Within, 
an open door to the right disclosed a study or smoking-room, 
with guns and several sets of elks’ antlers on the walls; to the 
left, through another open door, a billiard-table was visible, and 
in front a flight of carpeted stairs led to the floor above. But no 
living being was anywhere to be seen. Having coughed and 
given other similar signs of an embarrassed presence, I was about 
to mount the stairs, when a large brown dog suddenly showed 
himself, and, coming up to me, placed a damp nose confidingly in 
my hand, bringing forward a pair of shorn and pointed ears, wagging 
a stumpy tail, and looking up with an expression that plainly 
said: ‘Yes, you see, they cut my ears, but I don’t mind now.’ 
Having accepted this new acquaintance, I came to the conclusion 
that my best course would be to follow wherever he might lead ; 
and as presently he returned to the garden, I did likewise. 
He appeared flattered, wagging the stumpy tail emphatically, 
and then, turning sharply round the corner of a shrubbery, 
revealed to me three young ladies in an arbour, one with a book, 
one embroidering, and one leaning back, trying hard to balance a 
flower on the tip of a very pretty little nose. At the sight of a 
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stranger there were signs of perturbation, which sensibly increased 
when they found themselves addressed in a strange tongue. At 
that moment, however, my host appeared, and, amidst much 
laughter and in excellent English, made me cordially welcome. 

All through Sweden social intercourse is encumbered with 
much ceremonious etiquette, particularly among the landed gentry. 
The three Scandinavian tongues employ the two personal pro- 
nouns ‘thou’ and ‘you;’ the first familiarly, the second when 
speaking to a mere acquaintance. But a well-bred Swedish 
gentleman addressing a stranger will always, with old-fashioned 
courtesy, substitute the equivalent for ‘Monsieur,’ regardless of 
harrowing repetitions, and where a title is demanded, even under 
the difficulties of rapid speech, it is never for a moment omitted. 
As such politeness, however, in the end becomes both monotonous 
and wearisome, they have a practical way of cutting the Gordian 
knot. When a casual acquaintanceship has ripened into genial 
sympathy or mutual respect, your Swedish friend at once proposes 
‘a brotherhood.’ This is a distinct social ordeal, the initiation to 
which demands a special rite. The man who has requested the 
honour of becoming your brother provides you with a glass of 
wine filled to the brim, he himself holding another; both rise, 
each linking the right arm of each ; looking one another boldly in 
the eyes and pronouncing the words ‘Sk&l bror!’! the beakers 
are emptied. Henceforth you are expected to use the pronoun 
‘thou,’ and you take your stand on the footing of relationship. 
Among the reminiscences of this visit to Vermland is an evening 
when I acquired no less than six new and stalwart brothers. On 
the subject of ancienne politesse, I should mention, by the way, 
that there is a well-known Swedish gentleman who always gives 
precedence to his own son, because ‘he has one ancestor more 
than his father.’ 

The national character is anything but gloomy or morose, and 
social gatherings and festivities abound. The people, both high 
and low, always find happy excuses for dancing, singing, skating, 
and sledging, managing in some way or other to make exist- 
ence cheerful. A fine voice is as common property as are dark 
eyes in Spain, and with the better classes it is generally well 
trained. The peasants’ dress is not particularly curious, though an 
occasional red petticoat may help to bring colour into the fields ; 
their rich folklore and quaint legends, however, are full of mystic 

R 1 ¢ Your health, brother.’ : 
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charm, and are still told, and listened to, with awe. Thus, in the 
house where I was a guest, there had been somewhere about the 
sixteenth century a certain dame, a widow owning the estate, who 
was renowned far and wide for her miserly temper and cruelty. 
Amongst many other things she had one day, in a fit of anger, 
pushed a poor kitchen-wench into a cauldron of boiling water. 
Entering her great drawing-room immediately after this deed, the 
irate dame was somewhat surprised to find there, awaiting her, a 
gentleman, grave and decorous, dressed in rich black velvet with 
finest lace ruffles, but having a rather fiercely upturned mous- 
tache. ‘Madame,’ he said, bowing courteously, ‘right warmly 
have I admired the charm of your character, the delicate execution 
of your slightest whim. May it be permitted a humble adorer to 
kiss the tips of your sweet fingers?’ The stranger here held out 
a bejewelled hand, and the lady foolishly put hers into it; the 
next moment they were whirling together in the mazes of a wild 
waltz. Breathless, she begged to stop, but her cavalier was 
untiring and held her fast, dancing and dancing till her shoes 
were worn from her bleeding feet. At last he flew through the 
wall with his shrieking partner, but where they disappeared a 
hole remained in the masonry, no bigger than a pea, it is true; 
nevertheless, by no human skill could it ever be closed. Thus 
runs the legend, and it is proved by the fact that even now, when 
modern art has invented all sorts of wall decorations, still there is 
always a draft in that room! 

The tales about ‘Trolls’ and other wicked imps should be 
heard in the forest cabin, especially in the gloaming, when the 
gaunt old crone has a flickering pine-knot on the hearth. Her 
brow perpetually puckered, she relates her story with a manifest 
unwillingness that in itself gives great force to the delivery ; the 
flare from the fire throws the rude rafters overhead into weird 
fitful prominence, illuminates the scared faces of a couple of 
youngsters, who cower together in a corner near the window, as 
the wind moans sadly in the pines or makes a frantic rush at the 
door. 

Game of all sorts is plentiful in Vermland. The smaller 
streams are stocked with trout, while the lakes swarm with teal 
and wild duck. In the forests are blackcock, woodcock, caper- 
cailzie, and, best of all, elk. or the latter, however, the close 
time extends over eleven months of the year, and only in 
September is it lawful to shoot this big game. A peculiar breed 
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of dogs which somewhat resembles the Pomeranian spitz, but 
larger, stronger, and with a rougher coat, is kept for this sport. 
They are trained to follow and tease the elk in mock combat, thus 
allowing the hunter to approach his swift and wary quarry, which, 
even with this aid, often takes a day to stalk. Only a true 
sportsman and steady shot can bring down an elk, who must be 
hit in a vital spot, a dozen bullets elsewhere being merely a 
further incentive for a gallant leap into the distance, where he is 
for ever lost to his pursuer. This fact has caused many Swedish 
sportsmen to discontinue the drives which formerly occasioned 
merry autumn gatherings at the country houses. Some years 
ago the owner of an estate here entertained a shooting-party 
under remarkable circumstances. His nephew and heir—a 
youngster who was everyone’s favourite and no one’s enemy but 
his own—made a tour on the Continent, staying for some time in 
London and Paris and enjoying himself amazingly, but returning 
discovered that he had unfortunately outrun his uncle’s liberal 
allowance to an extent he dared not confess. The old bachelor 
listened with grim pleasure to the tales of society, sport, races, 
and other gaieties abroad, but on pecuniary matters he held views 
of his own, and his nephew remained bashfully reticent with 
regard to his difficulties, though these grew steadily more and 
more oppressive. ‘It would do these foreigners good to see what 
sport there is still in old Sweden!’ his uncle had observed with 
a slight sense of pride one day, and he added that he thought his 
nephew might with advantage have invited some of his foreign 
friends for the elk shooting, which in his forest had been left 
undisturbed for nearly a quarter of a century. The young fellow 
caught at the idea, and some six weeks later announced the 
expected arrival of some Englishmen for the elk season; where- 
upon the old gentleman rubbed his hands with great satisfaction, 
and swore he would show his boy’s friends what Swedish hospi- 
tality was made of. His nephew, however, received this enthu- 
siasm gravely, talked a great deal about what was good form in 
the present day, and finally insisted that since neither his uncle 
nor any of his neighbours understood a word of English, the 
correct thing would be for him to take this opportunity to pay 
his annual visit to Stockholm. To this startling proposition the 
old gentleman at first demurred, but as he had never won renown 
as a shot, he ultimately consented to leave for town when once he 
had received and installed his guests; upon this point he insisted. 
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On the day fixed for the arrival of the expected visitors a 
gorgeous banquet was laid for them, and some other guests invited 
in their honour in the great hall, and carriages with servants in 
dress liveries were sent to meet the steamer. Whether the four 
English sportsmen were pleased or otherwise I know not, but 
considering that they had merely combined to hire this shooting 
through the ‘ Field,’ without even the remotest knowledge of the 
name and position of the owner, they must have felt considerably 
puzzled. I was told that only one was able to sit down to dinner 
in a dress coat, the others appearing promiscuously in tweeds 
and norfolks. The young schemer, who had conceived this daring 
plan for clearing his debts, knew well that his uncle would be 
implacable should he discover the real truth about the strangers, 
and in his anxiety that all might go smoothly, had proposed to 
send dress suits of his own to their respective rooms, but this 
offer was declined. The dinner, however, went off well. Com- 
pletely unsuspecting, the old gentleman sat at the head of his 
table, beaming genially upon his guests, and making pretty little 
speeches through the intermediary of his nephew, the only inter- 
preter, who, very nervous, talked profusely. Luckily for this 
reckless youngster, the Englishmen who had taken the shooting 
were not only young men, but also high-bred gentlemen, and 
their young host’s usual charm of manner in the end worked 
wonders. Some years after the secret leaked out, and the out- 
raged uncle made a will cutting his nephew off with a shilling. 
Thanks, however, to a bracing climate and a sturdy constitution 
he lived long enough to tear up this instrument and fold to his 
manly chest a young scapegrace who has since become an orna- 
ment to his country. 
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IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 
I. 


In the Strangers’ Book of St. Bartholomée, on the Konig See, 
for June 1868 stand two entries, one above the other, in the 
following order :—- 


June 8, Joseph von Eschenlohe, and servant. 
June 12. Fri. Laura Rosenberg, and mother, 


There are no other entries in the book of visitors staying en pen- 
sion in the suppressed priory, now converted in part into a royal 
hunting-box, in part into a fish-breeding establishment, and—as 
legal documents say—in the third part into an hotel. 

Does our reader know St. Bartholomée? Unless he does by 
having visited it, he must read the few subjoined words of de- 
scription, without which he will be unable to appreciate the situa- 


tion in which the persons above labelled found themselves in June 
1868, the one attended by a serving man, the other by a serving 
mother. 

The Konig See is the most beautiful lake in Bavaria. It has 
only belonged to Bavaria since 1809. At the peace of Vienna, in 
that year, the map of Germany went through one of its many 
revisions. A considerable amount of cutting and carving and 
shuffling of territories went on at the beginning of this century, 
and in one of these parcellings out the King of Bavaria said he 
wanted a chamois hunting-ground. Then his obliging neighbours 
said, ‘ Take the estates of the Abbey of Berchtesgaden.’ He did 
so, and thus obtained the Konig See, the sapphire of his crown. 

The Konig See has this specialty: not a road—no, nor a 
footpath—skirts its shores, which rise in sheer precipices from the 
deep water some eight thousand feet into cloud and snow. Thus 
the only possible mode of exploring it is by boat. The lake looks 
for all the world like a pool of dark water occupying the bottom 
of a gigantic deserted lime-quarry. About half-way up the lake the 
Kesselbach leaps in a double fall over the precipices into the sheet, 
and nearly opposite, on the west, a gorge opens up to the glaciers 
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of the Watzman. At the mouth of this valley isa spit of pasture- 
land striking forth into the lake: on this stands the church of 
St. Bartholomée, with two red cupolas, and an old priory, now 
converted, as described, into hunting-lodge, fishery establishment, 
and inn. St. Bartholomée can only be reached by boat, and 
there is absolutely no other way of escape from it. It is walled 
off on all sides from the world by grey precipices crowned with 
snow, but itself basks in the sun on a mat of the brightest 
emerald swath, that slips gently into the scarcely less green 
water. 

Herr von Eschenlohe was standing on the beach of white 
limestone pebbles, playing with the chain of a boat, in which sat 
a stolid rower, in white shirt-sleeves, and scarlet belt about his 
waist. Herr von Eschenlohe was talking to Fraulein Laura 
Rosenberg. 

‘You are right, dear young lady: this is a paradise, but it is 
a paradise of which I should have grown weary had you not 
fluttered down into it four days after I had taken up my resid- 
ence in the dismal priory. The most lovely scenery in the world 
palls when one has no companion with whom to exchange ideas.’ 

‘I am sorry you have no better comrade than a foolish girl,’ 
answered Laura Rosenberg. ‘This place is much sought for a 
few hours, and then is deserted again.’ 

‘We seem likely to remain the only residents,’ said the young 
man. ‘Iam thankful for it. It is a delight to be in Eden with 
a congenial mind, but unsympathetic company would convert it 
into Gehenna. A fortnight has elapsed, and daily has the tourist 
avalanche rushed past, without depositing an individual to tarry 
for the night, From ten in the morning till four p.m. the stream 
flows; then it is dry for eighteen hours, Everyone who comes 
here is like his fellows—says the same things, orders the same 
meal, imbibes the same drinks, cuts the same jokes, and stays the 
same time.’ 

‘It is like a theatre. For a short space a crowd and excite- 
ment, and then solitude.’ 

‘Hardly so, Friulein. The theatre puts on its glory only for 
a brief hour or so, and then relapses into dinginess, whereas the 
charm of this wondrous scene is dashed by the vulgar noise, pop- 
ping of corks, and ungainly antics of the tourist swarm.’ 

‘Moreover, we go to the theatre for excitement: we seek this 
little green stage for quiet. The monks did well to build and 
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settle on this spot, where there reigns—or should reign, if nature 
were left alone—an eternal Sabbath.’ 

‘Hark!’ exclaimed the young man, as the report of a gun 
sounded from the water, and was reverberated in rolls of thunder 
from the mountain walls. ‘Hark! the Sabbath-breakers are 
nearing. I can see the first boat. Dear young lady, let us fly! 
It seems strange of a soldier to counsel flight, but the Philistines 
are the only foes I dare not face.’ 

‘You are a soldier ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘I thought so, from your bearing, but you have not indicated 
your rank in the guest book.’ 

‘Would your mother wish to accompany you?’ asked Von 
Eschenlohe, evading a reply. 

‘I do not think so. Indeed, I may say positively that she 
would not. She only lives during the six hours between ten and 
four; she exists during the other eighteen. It is the same, 
doubtless, with your valet.’ 

‘Yes; he would die of ennwt but for the periodical flow of 
tourists.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ said Laura Rosenberg, ‘that the bulk of 
human beings lead a merely external life; they have neither 
minds that can think, nor imaginations that can create, conse- 
quently they are unable to live on themselves, They depend for 
entertainment on the external objects that sweep about them; 
they are kept going, like a child’s top, by a lash from without. 
Left to themselves, they are resourceless, and they begin to dis- 
cover, what everyone else has known for long, what contemptible 
nonentities they themselves are. They fly solitude to escape from 
themselves. A succession of novels or of visits, even the whirl of 
the street, are necessary to them to drown in them the awakening 
sense of their own inanity. They cling to anything, however 
weak, to help them to escape the void which they call them- 
selves,’ 

‘Dear Friiulein, are you not contrasting the cultured with the 
uncultured minds?’ 

‘Not at all. Mind is created, not made. Culture can no 
more develop intelligence out of void than man can make a 
multiple out of zero. The uneducated mind can live on its own 
thoughts as well as the educated mind. The cultured mind is 
happiest in solitude, or in association with another equal or superior 
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to it in natural force or acquired powers, The cultured nothing 
remains nothing to the end of the chapter.’ 

‘You are right. The monks knew what they were about when 
they settled here. They came here to think.’ 

‘And those who did not think kept away. It is the vulgar, 
the vacuous, who cry out for distraction. I think you can generally 
measure a woman’s imbecility by the number of novels she has 
read in a twelvemonth.’ 

‘Hark! another pistol discharge ; a second boatload of Philis- 
tines on the way. For Heaven’s sake, Fraulein, jump in, and 
let us escape!’ 

Herr von Eschenlohe handed his companion to a seat in the 
bows, placed himself beside her, and at a sign from him the 
rower dipped his oars, and the boat shot from land. 

‘ How delightful this lake must have been before it was dis- 
covered and mobbed!’ said Laura. 

‘Yes,’ answered the young man; ‘at that time the pulse of 
life beat calmly. Now life is a tertian fever, burning and parch- 
ing us for three parts of our time, and sparing us hardly a third 
portion for repose. Once men hungered for action: now we crave 
for relaxation.’ 

‘ And when we relax we become as little children. We gather 
flowers, hunt butterflies, and paddle in the water.’ 

‘ Yes, it is so. Life is now a torrent, not a river, that sweeps 
before it all it touches; and the holidays we take now and then 
are like these tarns into which the torrent casts its foulness, and 
from which it reissues limpid once more.’ 

_ © Life cannot be other than a race,’ said Laura—‘a race we 
are forced to run, lest we be outstripped and lose every prize. It 
is a battle, in which all who take part are Esaus, their hands 
lifted against all their fellows; the weak and unself-asserting go 
down, and are trodden into the dust; only the strong, the reso- 
lute, and the unscrupulous remain masters.’ 

‘Oh, Fraulein Laura, this is terrible doctrine.’ 

‘It is not doctrine at all,’ she said: ‘it is a statement of what 
is. You, perhaps, have not had to beat about in maélstrom, to 
keep your head above water ?’ 

_£No,’ he answered gravely. ‘Ihave not; but still, life is to me 
very unsatisfactory. I spoke of life as a torrent, you as a battle, 
and yet—to me it is even more, a prison. There! perhaps I am 
alluding to experiences you have not made. It is embittered to 
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me by the restraints imposed on it by social circumstances. I 
live in society, surrounded by a thousand prying eyes. All I do 
is commented on, and I am a prey to misconstruction of what I 
do, and misinterpretation of what I say. I am unable to say what 
I think, to do what I like, to make friends with whom I will, to 
fashion my own course. Can you imagine anything more intoler- 
able for a man of some independence of mind and character ? 
Only now and then can I break away out of the ring of artificial 
life, and take refuge with fresh and simple nature. Were it not 
for that, I should become a puppet, or go mad.’ 

‘You lead a public life,’ said the girl, ‘and so do I. We suffer 
the same restraints, desire the same freedom. But with you 
there is no battle for existence—with me there is. You, doubt- 
less, have been born to occupy a height—I have had to fight my 
way up to one. Well, whoever stands on a height stands in 
solitude. You have not gone through some of my experiences.’ 

‘No, perhaps not. I have never had the experience of being 
one in a flock of sheep driven by a dog.’ 

‘And I have not had your experience of social bondage. I am 
born of honourable parents, of good position in life, but they died 
when I was a child : 

‘Your mother is here,’ interrupted Herr von Eschenlohe. 

‘No, she is no mother, not even a relation. A hired duenna, 
nothing else. I must have some one of my sex with me, old, to 
act as a protector—though Heaven knows I am quite able to pro- 
tect myself. Les convenances exact it, I submit, and that is all I 
know of social restraint.’ 

The young man drew a breath of relief. That stupid, vulgar 
woman who sat ata table drinking beer and chatting with the 
hostess was not the mother of the gifted, refined, beautiful girl 
before him. 

‘Oh, Fraulein,’ he said, ‘what talk is this between us? We 
are here in Eden, to think of nothing but the present, and to 
forget the world, and we are dragging in the hateful past, and 
opening the door to the world. Let us talk of the flowers and 
the glaciers—of anything else.’ 

‘ Are we not friends?’ asked Laura. ‘And is it not the duty 
of friends to receive the outpouring of each other’s hearts? You 
cannot say to others what you have said now to me, and you are 
relieved by having spoken.’ 

‘That is true,’ he said, looking into her dark eyes. ‘No: we 
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must not fall into the Philistine round of commonplaces. We 
must show our souls to each other as good comrades. What was 
‘I saying?’ 

‘No, it was I who was speaking, when you interrupted me. I 
was lifting a corner of the veil that hides my past, as you have 
raised a fold of yours.’ , 

‘I—I think you mistake.’ 

‘Not at all. You confessed that you were born to a high 
position in life.’ ° 

‘Yes, and you said that you had fought your way to one.’ 

‘But not to the same. We both live public lives, we neither 
belong to ourselves, save when we fly to some mountain or forest 
nook, where we may be alone with ourselves. We have sym- 
pathies and tendencies in common; we can understand eact: 
other, but only in part, because we meet and know nothing of the 
past. It is like opening a novel and reading a chapter, without 
knowing who is who, and what is what. Is it not so?’ 

He was silent, looking dreamily before him. 

‘TI tell you just so much of my past as may enable you to 
receive my confidences—no more. I tell you that I am well- 
born, but, as my parents died leaving me with scarcely any 
fortune, I was driven to force for myself a road through the 
tangled brake before me. I have received wounds,’ she said, with 
a sad smile, ‘but I have not been deterred, and now I am free 
from care as tothe future. Iam comfortably off, able—as you see 
—to take an occasional holiday, but not able to break away from 
public life and lead the still, thoughtful existence I should desire. 
I may add that, when I began to fight for myself, I laid aside my 
family name—a name made honourable in the annals of my country 
by the achievements of my ancestors—and assumed another.’ 

‘ Then—Rosenberg is not your real name ?’ 

‘No. Now I ask for a return of confidence.’ 

‘TI cannot give you all I desire. You must be content with 
this: I am here incognito.’ 

‘Then Von Eschenlohe is not your name ?’ 

‘I have another, by which I am better known.’ 

Neither spoke. Their eyes met, full of sympathy and mutual 
regard. Then the boat touched the shore. 

‘Here we will disembark,’ said the young man. ‘We will 
dine beside the waterfall under the pines. Leander will carry the 
basket to the spot you shall choose. It is early still. We will 
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wander among the pines and gather alpen-rose. Do you know, 
Fraulein, that the chamois here have become so accustomed to 
the popping of guns to wake the echoes for tourists that they go 
on browsing on the cliff ledges, within sight of the boats, without 
fear? Will you select a spot for dinner? and I will scramble this 
crag—Leander has told me that edelweiss grows on the top, and I 
have set my heart on procuring a bunch for you, which you will 
always preserve in recollection of a solitary man to whom you 
gave unspeakable comfort by affording him your friendship.’ 


Il, 


ANOTHER morning, long before ten o’clock, the young man and 
Laura were afoot, she with her alpenslock, and a green tin case 
slung across her shoulder for flowers. She wore a short dark 
crimson shirt, with a light print over it, drawn back in front—a 
little fantastic, but very pretty, and becoming her wonderfully. 
The sleeves were short, and she wore long black mittens to the 
elbows. She had her face shaded by a broad straw hat, with flying 
cherry or carnation coloured ribands. 

‘Upon my word, Fraulein Rosenberg,’ said the young man, ‘ you 
look more like a China shepherdess than a maiden of the Alps.’ 

‘I had no thought of climbing snow peaks, and pursuing 
chamois, when I came to St. Bartholomée,’ she said, laughing, 
‘so I brought with me no suitable climbing costume.’ 

‘That it is most becoming cannot be doubted, but that it will 
be torn among the rocks is to be feared.’ 

‘ Will you come to terms with me?’ said Laura. ‘You have 
called me Rosenberg, and that is not my real name. I would 
have no falsehood and make-believe between us, whilst our friend- 
ship lasts A 

‘Whilst it lasts!’ echoed he. ‘ Why should it ever come to an 
end ?’ 

‘Well, if you prefer it, whilst our brief holiday acquaintance 
lasts.’ 

‘No, that will not do. Friendship is more than acquaintance. 
Go on, thus—because we are friends, fast and firm, no veil of 
falsehood must hang between us.’ 

‘That will do well. You have sadly interrupted me. I wished 
to say no more than this: whilst we are in each other’s society, 
do not you call me by a name which is not really mine.’ 
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‘Very well. What is your real name ?’ 

She hesitated. ‘My Christian name is Laura—is sedi 
Laura.’ 

‘Then I will call you by your Christian name, on one con- 
dition, that you will not call me Von Eschenlohe,’ 

‘Js not that your real name ?’ 

‘I have many names. My best and truest name is Joseph.’ 

‘Then I will call you Joseph. And you will call me Laura. 
That is, indeed, like children. We are playing at being children, 
are we not ? thinking only of to-day, with no care for the morrow.’ 

‘Yes,’ he responded, with a sigh; ‘I suppose it is so—only 
play, only for to-day. O Laura! I wish it were always to-day.’ 

‘Do you, Joseph? Ido not. I hope for a to-morrow.’ 

‘What—which may part us ?’ 

She looked him full in the eyes. Spots of colour sprang to 
his cheeks. He shouldered a gun, and said sadly, ‘Come along, 
Laura! We must mount high if I am to bring home a chamois.’ 

‘I wonder that you can shoot here. This is a royal preserve.’ 

He coloured deeper, and hesitated. Presently he said, ‘I have 
made friends with the forester, and he shuts one eye.’ 

‘Oh, Joseph,’ she said, with an arch glance. ‘I thought not 
a shadow of falsehood was to come between us.’ 

‘Nor shall there, dear Laura—dear friend. I have permission 
to shoot here.’ 

‘I have never seen a chamois hunt,’ observed Laura. 

‘ Now, if you are ready, so am I, and here is Leander with the 
basket of provisions, and Bernard dancing about wagging his 
great tail, and eager to be off.’ 

The host and hostess of St. Bartholomée watched them depart. 

‘Who is he?’ asked the landlady. 

The host shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It is not everyone who obtains leave to shoot in the royal 
hunting preserves. He must be more than a mere Von,’ said the 
hostess. ‘I wonder you have not got the truth out of his valet.’ 

‘Who is she ?’ asked the landlord. 

The hostess shrugged her shoulders. 

‘A mighty clever wench,’ said he. ‘ Knows what fish to angle 
for. I wonder you have not got the truth out of her mother? 

The day was lovely ; the sky brilliantly blue, such as we never 
see it in England, deepening into the dark blue of the great 
gentian as the climbers ascended. The pines exhaled their rich 
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spicy odour in the hot sun, brilliant metallic-backed flies buzzed 
in the sun-gleams that smote into the openings made by the 
axe in the forest. The barberry was a mass of yellow flowers, the 
ash-blue clematis wreathed the rocks and trailed among the 
golden branches of the barberry, The primula strewed the ground, 
of every shade from carmine to white, and here and there stood a 
lemon-yellow auricula, with a halo of honeyed fragrance round it. 
Not a human being was to be seen, not a bird’s note was heard, 
High above, glimmering through the foliage, were the snows of 
the Watzman, with the morning sun blazing on them, Farther 
up, they traversed beds of forget-me-not, and meadowy sweeps, 
purple with heart’s-ease, over which the air was tinted with a 
scarcely perceptible aromatic odour. Its presence was perceived, 
but it was too faint to leave an impression of character. Then 
short grass and grey moss, and large hairy anemones, alternating 
with strips of grass blackened with melting snow, out of which 
only the white crocus and the blue hepatica showed life. The air 
was elastic and invigorating. 

‘Now, mind this, Laura,’ said the young man. ‘I demand of 
you implicit obedience: a false step here on the heights is fatal.’ 

‘On all heights—is it not so?’ asked she. ‘There is no fall- 
ing when you are low. The height, if perilous—is a height.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, with a sigh. ‘They who stand on heights 
must be wary where they go.’ 

‘St!’ Leander stood still, with raised finger. He looked 
back at those following him, and, catching the man’s eye, he 
pointed to a distant platform. On it the sharp eye of the hunter 
distinguished four chamois. 

‘ Stay here,’ ordered Von Eschenlohe, addressing his fair com- 
panion. ‘Now I alone must goon. Leander must creep yonder, 
to windward, and drive them, if need be, across my path—prevent 
them, at all events, from making off in another direction. Do not 
stir from this spot.’ 

Then the two men departed, and Laura was left alone. She 
remained contentedly where left for some quarter of an hour, 
buried in her thoughts; she tried to see the course her com- 
panion took, but was unable to distinguish him as he crept among 
the grey rocks. The chamois seemed unsuspicious of danger. 
They were still on the same spot. 

Then she wearied of her inactivity. She gathered flowers, and 
made of them a posy for her bosom. She put forget-me-not 
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about her hat. When she looked up again the chamois had 
vanished. A moment after she heard the report of a gun. It 
was repeated from rock to rock, and died away over the lake in 
rumbling discharges. 

She had not seen the puff of smoke. She had no idea where 
Joseph von Eschenlohe was. The black Mount St. Bernard dog 
had been left with her. He was standing with tail down and ears 
erect, full of excitement and expectation. 

She drew near to the edge of the precipice to obtain a better 
view of the mountain-side where the hunter and his guide were. 
Then she saw, a little way down, a ledge of grass, somewhat 
dangerous of access, on which, in all its fresh loveliness, the 
edelweiss was blooming—a different flower when full of sap and 
life to the shrivelled and dead plant of the herbarium. At a 
distance of a few feet lower was a broader ledge, and below that 
the precipice fell away into space. 

For a few minutes she hesitated ; then, alpenstock in hand, 
she descended to the coveted flowers and gathered half a dozen. 
The great dog stood above, looking down on her, whining, uneasy. 

Then, all at once, her foot slipped—she uttered a piercing cry 
of terror, and went over the edge. At once, also, Bernard leaped 
down and stood by her, as she lay prostrate in a fainting fit, on 
the lower ledge of turf, and held her dress with his teeth, lest 
the slightest movement should send her over the verge, where 
nothing would save her. 

Bernard must have heard his master’s footfall, for he let go 
his hold momentarily, and barked. Then Herr Von Eschenlohe 
flung aside his gun, and the chamois he had shot, and came down 
the side, cautiously, lest his foot should dislodge a stone and 
send it down on the beautiful, unconscious girl below. 

He reached her without difficulty. The alpenstock had 
escaped her hand and fallen down the gulf, but the other hand, 
extended over the verge of the precipice, clutched the prize—the 
white flowers. 

The young man caught the insensible form in his arms, and 
carried her up the slope. When he had reached’ the top, over- 
come with emotion, he forgot his self-restraint sufficiently to press 
her passionately to his heart. Then he laid her on the turf and 
knelt at her side. 

Slowly she opened her eyes, and fixed them with a vacant 
expression on his face. Then the consciousness came into them, 
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and all at once a burning blush rushed into her cheek. She 
struggled to rise, and, with Joseph’s help, she sat up. 

‘O my preserver!’ she said, and her voice shook with 
feeling. ‘I owe you my life.’ 

‘Are you hurt ?’ he asked tenderly. 

‘I think not. No—I felt myself falling, and then fainted 
from fear.’ 

‘Laura, you did wrong. You disobeyed me. I warned you 
not to leave the spot where I had placed you.’ 

‘Joseph ! I would not have left it but for one thing.’ She 
paused, and raised her beautiful eyes to his face, as he hung 
overher. ‘ You gave mea bunch of edelweiss, to remind me of 
the lone man I had cheered; I thought I would repay the 
present, and pick youa few of these wondrous white flowers ’— 
she lowered her tones to a whisper, and her eyes fell—‘to 
remind you now and then of a poor solitary girl—whom— 
you——’ 

‘Yes, Laura!’ He spoke breathlessly. 

‘Whom now you have saved from death.’ 

‘That was not what you were going to say.’ 

Again she looked at him, full in his eyes; there was appeal 
in hers, not to press her to say more. He turned his head 
aside, and his hand, which held hers, trembled. 

‘Joseph,’ she said, ‘give me your cap, that I may put the 
flowers into it.’ 

He removed it from his hot brow and handed it to her. 
His agitation was great: a struggle was going on within. 

‘Joseph,’ she said, and a faint smile played over her lips, 
‘you warned me against the dangers of a false step taken in 
the heights—I have taken mine.’ 

‘ And I,’ he said, starting up—‘I am on the verge of taking one.’ 

‘You will keep these edelweiss for my sake?’ she asked 
timidly. 

‘For ever—for ever,’ he said. 

‘And now let us return home,’ she said: ‘I am not fit for 
further exploits.’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered absently, ‘we must return. Let nie 
give you my arm. You have lost your alpenstock, so must lean 
on me.’ 

‘In the moment of supreme need the stick slipped from my 
hand. Your friendship will never fail.’ 
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He sighed. ‘O Laura,’ he said, ‘how happy I have been 
here with you!’ 

‘I have been very happy also,’ she replied. ‘I told you once 
that one who had a mind was never so happy as alone. I doubt 
thisnow. Ibeginto think that even St. Bartholomée would have 
tired me without your companionship. I have not mind enough 
to supply me with thoughts for three weeks. The stock runs out.’ 

They returned to the priory. Laura retired to change her 
dress, and Herr von Eschenlohe ordered supper, under the trees 
near the water, where there was a wooden table and benches. 
When Laura returned to him she observed a cloud on his brow, 
and when she asked what distressed him he replied: ‘I am 
called away. The world wants me. I had forgotten it in my 
bliss here, in your society ; and now the summons has come from 
that imperious master, to leave this paradise and step forth into 
work and woe. Would that I could remain hidden from it, where 
I might never be found—with you as my dear companion always 
by me. Here I have been as a child again: cares for the future, 
sorrows for the past, had ceased.’ 

‘We are both of us children of the world,’ said Laura, ‘and 
as children must obey it, and live for it.’ 

‘Ever carrying about in one’s bosom a void heart,’ threw in 
Joseph. 

Neither spoke for some time. Both were steeped in thought. 
The moon rose over the mountain crest of snow and turned the 
dark lake to a sheet of quivering silver. 

‘Laura,’ said the young man, rising, ‘we must part. To- 
morrow, early, I leave. Let us say good-bye now.’ 

‘What, for ever ?’ 

‘No—in Heaven’s name, no! Till next year. Then we will 
meet here again. Shall it be so?’ 

‘Yes. Here we shall meet. Shall we not see each other 
till then? Not even write to each other ?’ 

‘No. Let us remember the three weeks spent here, and look 
for three weeks here again next year. It may not be otherwise.’ 

‘But, Joseph! if I should need greatly your advice or help, 
what then ?’ 

‘You do not know my name.’ 

‘Stay! at a moment of supreme distress, I will send you the 
bunch of edelweiss you gave me. If you: want me, send me 
those J have put in your cap.’ 
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‘But, Laura, I do not know your name.’ 

Then she laughed, shook her head, and the tears from her 
eyes, and said, ‘ What foolish children we are, playing mysteries ! 
Those who are on heights cannot hide themselves. Good-night, 
and good-bye !’ 

She went indoors. 

Under the balcony of the inn sat the landlord and his wife. 
The shadow cast by the balcony covered them, and they had been 
unobserved by the two young people. 

‘So you have found out what she is ?’ said the host. 

‘Yes, and you have failed. Men are fools.’ 

‘Nay, women cannot keep a secret, and men can,’ answered 
the host. ‘The old woman’s mouth was open, and the valet’s 
locked with a key I could not turn.’ Then he smoked leisurely, 
watching Herr von Eschenlohe and Laura. 

‘She is clever,’ he said, ‘and is playing her fish. She will 
land him, in spite of his efforts to get away.’ 

‘How can you talk like that, Florian? Have you no heart?’ 

‘Bah! I laugh. I see only craft here, not nature.’ 

‘For shame! You men are sceptics. Can you not see that 
there is something noble, handsome, and good about the young 


gentleman? You can readat a glance that his soul is full of honour. 
Look also at his dark, glossy hair, his fine hazel eyes, his beauti- 
fully cut nose and delicate mouth. Surely he is one to make a 
girl lose her heart to him.’ 

‘Bah! Vreneli, she is an actress.’ 

‘What of that, Florian? Is she not a woman ?’ 


III. 


THE wars of Napoleon nowhere produced such havoc as in 
Germany, where the ground stood thick with sovereign princes, 
and independent nobles, and free cities, coining their own 
money, imposing their own taxes and customs, enrolling their 
own armies. After the deluge only few survived, and these 
few were then decimated by their stronger brothers. Before 
Napoleon the empire contained two hundred and twenty-six © 
reigning independent sovereigns ; after Napoleon, about thirty ; 
after 1866, twenty-one. The rest had been crushed out, killed out, 
or ‘ mediatised.’ 

‘ Mediatised’ is an odd word, but it has a very distinct signi- 
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fication in Germany. The strong princes took the weak princes 
by the throat and bade them be ‘ mediatised’ or go to the devil. 
We have seen quite recently the King of Prussia doing the same 
thing to his brother king of Hanover. Mediatisation means 
retention of princely title, and surrender of princely independ- 
ence and sovereignty. As a great concession to the feelings of 
the biggest of the mediatised, they were forbidden to marry out 
of sovereign houses under forfeit of title and bastardising their 
children. There is not a greater ‘ mediatised’ house than that 
of Waldau. The Waldaus went back to the earliest period of 
Germanic history and lost themselves in mythologic heroes, 
They had been great in the great days of the Hohenstauffen, 
had been excommunicated with old Barbarossa, and revelled with 
him at Palermo, and fought with him in Palestine. They had 
stood to Henry IV. faithful among the few faithful found in his 
harassed life. They were imperial sword-bearers at the diets, 
and held of the empire fiefs unnumbered. In the wars of 
Napoleon they had taken the patriotic side against the invader, 
and when the reconstruction of Germany came, those who had 
ratted and gained crowns and accession of territory by their 
faithlessness to Fatherland wrecked their spite first of all on the 
Waldaus and made them subjects of one of the princes who, by 
the grace of Napoleon, had been made a king. It took them a 
generation to digest their humiliation and disappointment ; but 
the Waldaus were, on the whole, a sensible family—their crest 
was a hand proper, holding a piece of bread and butter, butter 
uppermost, between two silver wings displayed (the butter, of 
course, ov). They considered that by sulking they could gain 
nothing, and at any fresh resettlement of the state might lose 
everything, therefore they swallowed their bile, and took a sup- 
pressed Premonstratine convent in the now royal residentiary 
city of X., furnished it sumptuously, and converted it into the 
Palace Waldau. It became their town residence during the 
season. The Prince Waldau became Minister for the Home 
Department, and took his place as president of the Upper House 
of Nobles. The Princess Waldau appeared at Court, and held a 
little court of her own. It was thought not improbable that the 
king’s brother would marry the Princess Irmgard Waldau, the 
eldest daughter ; the sons were all in office at Court, the eldest as 
equerry to his Majesty, the youngest as page. 

The Waldaus had lost a great deal in the European wars, but 
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they had also kept a great deal. They had lost all their West- 
phalian and Austrian possessions, but they retained those in Ba- 
varia, Baden, Wiirtemberg, and Saxony. Their palace at Waldau 
was greater than the royal palace in the capital. They owned 
numerous castles—most in ruins, some habitable, three well pre- 
served. Of those in ruins the least considerable was Eschenlohe, 
now reduced to a few walls six feet high and some choked vaults 
on a bald limestone plateau, which no one visited, because it was 
absolutely uninteresting. 

Autumn had come. The leaves had turned crimson and gold, 
and after a brief Martinmas summer had been blown away. Now 
the trees were bare, and the east winds, charged with frost, were 
beginning to puff over the great stony plain on which the capital 
city is planted, away from any great river, from the stream of 
traffic, from everything except sovereignty. 

The aristocratic families had returned from their summer rest 
in their country mansions, the citizens from their jaunts to the 
Alps, the students from their poor homes and black bread and sauer- 
kraut. There was to be a great ball, the first in the season, given 
in the Waldau palace. The old chapel of the Premonstratine 
monks made a noble ballroom, relaid with parqueterie instead of 
black and white marble. The roof was rich with plaster-work of 
the rococo period, regilt; the saints had left their niches, and 
their places were taken by Apollo, Venus, Mercury, and the 
Muses. It was lighted by two immense glass chandeliers, which, 
except on grand occasions, were enveloped in yellow muslin, and 
resembled huge silkworm cocoons. 

The King and Queen would be present, and certainly the King’s 
brother, Prince Leuthold, who was thought to have formed an 
attachment for the Princess Irmgard Waldau. There was nothing 
to prevent such an alliance. It was to the interest of both houses 
—the reigning and the dethroned—to heal a breach by crossing 
hands over it. The Princess Waldau was a Russian heiress of 
great wealth, which would pass to her daughter. Irmgard was 
very lovely, sweet-tempered, and highly cultured. Prince Leuthold 
was amiable, fond of botany, and with the prospect of succeeding 
to the throne should his brother die childless—and the King had 
been married for fourteen years without having the satisfaction 
of being a father. 

Before the ball the Princess Waldau sent for her eldest son, 
Prince Joseph, to her boudoir. ‘Joseph,’ she said, ‘I and your 
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father rely on your good feeling, both towards us and towards 
the entire family. Hitherto you have shown yourself singularly 
callous towards the fair sex. I am sure that we have here, in the 
Residenz, enough beautiful and high-born girls from whom to 
choose. You have shown hitherto no inclination to choose. This 
isa mistake. It iswrong. You must give the Prince and myself 
the gratification of seeing you suitably married, and give us the 
prospect of knowing that the family will flower in another genera- 
tion, before we descend to our graves. Why is it, Joseph, that 
you have disappointed us?’ 

‘My dearest mother, my hour has not yet struck. I look for 
a wife who shall be able to share with me all my feelings and 
aspirations; and how can I, in fashionable society, find out the real 
character of the girl I address, and assure myself that we shall be 
happy together, because absolutely one in sympathy ?’ 

‘Ah, bah! You are sentimental. You talk as a citizen, a 
student, a peasant might talk, not as one of our station. We have 
to choose by other standards than community of tastes, kindred 
sympathies, and the like. All I hope is that you are fettered by 
no low love-intrigue.’ 

The Princess threw herself back in her lounging chair, and 
played with her finger on her fan, running it along the zigzag of 
the half-unfolded wing. 

Prince Joseph turned white, then crimson. 

‘Mother, you ought to think better of me than to suppose 
such a thing possible.’ 

‘My dear boy, we are of the world. We live in the heights, 
and cannot do and choose as we like, but as our positions require. 
The Schoolmen were wont to discuss how many angels could dance 
on a needle-point. We, the great nobles, stand on a needle-point, 
and hold our breath, and dare not even wink an eye or lift a finger 
lest we lose equipoise and make a false step and fall. There are 
some who cannot endure this, and they dash themselves down. 
They are fools. Do not imitate them. Stand on your needle- 
point, and take up the Princess Berneck-Sondersheim beside you. 
She will help to balance you, and if you may not dance you can 
spin on the needle-point.’ 

‘Mother! What do you suggest ?’ 

‘I suggest a course of action which both your father and I and 
the Queen expect you to take. His Majesty also has graciously 
been pleased to signify that the union would meet with his 
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approval. That is why she is here. The Berneck-Sondersheim 
family are powerful—in the north, over the Rhine, and we 
want friends there. I need hardly tell you that an alliance is 
probable between Prince Leuthold and your sister. Consequently 
you, as head of this family, must marry to suit the King’s views. 
Be a good, dear boy, and please us all.’ 

‘O my mother! But what if she displease me ?’ 

‘She will not. The Queen is charmed with her. She has the 
fresh simplicity of an English girl, and looks like one—has fair 
hair and blue eyes, and dresses to perfection.’ 

‘ But, mother—her mind, her soul !’ 

‘ My dear innocent,’ said the Princess, ‘of course she has been 
educated for her position. She can play the piano and paint 
flowers. She understands French and English and Italian. She 
knows everything that one in her rank ought to know, thinks 
exactly as one in her rank ought to think, and disbelieves in 
Wilhelm Tell, the old masters, the classic musicians, Christianity, 
and everything else that it is not chic to believe among the cultured 
classes. But, my dear simpleton, you must positively leave me. 
Our guests will arrive shortly, and I must be in the drawing- 
room. Remember what is expected of you.’ 

The ball was magnificent. The old Premonstratine chapel, 
with its marble half-columns and gilded capitals, the rich roof 
painted with the miracles and apotheosis of St. Norbert inclosed in 
gilded plaster wreaths, the crimson velvet draperies, the thousands 
of lights, the polished nutty brown floor, and the figures in brilliant 
uniforms or many-coloured ball-dresses, made a scene of rare 
beauty. In the gallery where the organ once had stood a military 
band was stationed, and on either side, half-screened from those 
below, the servants of the palace and their friends were allowed 
to gaze down on the splendid scene beneath. 

‘There, Laura!’ whispered an old lady in this gallery to a 
young girl who was attentively watching what went on upon the 
parterre. ‘Was it not a piece of rare luck that I should stumble 
across the valet of Herr von Eschenlohe in the street to-day, and 
that he should have been so good as to obtain for us admission to 
the gallery? I would not have missed such a spectacle for a year 
of my life. If the valet is here, the master will be here also. But 
is it not singular? No one here seems to know the name of 
Eschenlohe. Perhaps Herr Joseph is a new arrival in the capital, 
like ourselves. It certainly was rare luck that in the first week 
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after our arrival in the town I should stumble across our acquaint- 
ance of last summer.’ 

Suddenly Laura caught her breath, drew back, and grasped 
the old woman’s hand. 

‘What is it? What is the matter?’ She followed the direc- 
tion of Laura’s eyes, and raised her opera-glass. ‘Ah! to be 
sure! There he is—in uniform—cavalry uniform—leading forth 
a beautiful, blonde young lady with blue cornflowers in her hair, 
Who can she be?’ 

The old woman turned to one of the servants standing by. 

‘Will you have the graciousness to inform me who that young 
lady is there, with a white dress and cornflowers ?’ 

‘What, madam, the lady about to dance with Prince Joseph ?’ 

‘Prince Joseph !’ echoed the old woman. ‘ No—not a prince 
—the gentleman in cavalry blue and silver, and she with a wreath 
of cornflowers ? * 

‘Well, who should he be but our young prince, the hereditary 
Prince Joseph of Waldau ? And she—she is the Princess Stéphanie 
von Berneck-Sondersheim. There is a talk,’ said the servant, 
dropping her voice, ‘ of a match being made between them. This 
very evening the engagement is to take place—to negotiate it, 
this ball is given. She is a guest of the Queen.’ 

How wonderful it is that servants not only know as much as, 
but more than, their masters of the concerns of their house and 
family! It was thought that the scheme was a profound secret, 
known only to the conspirators—the King, the Queen, and the 
Prince and Princess Waldau: it was, however, well known in the 
servants’ hall before an inkling of it had been imparted to Joseph 
and Stéphanie, those chiefly concerned. 

A stir and movement to right and left, as the King led the 
Princess Waldau to the head of the room, followed by the Prince 
with the Queen, Prince Leuthold and Irmgard, Joseph and the 
Princess Berneck-Sondersheim, to form the first quadrille and 
open the ball. 

Joseph’s partner possessed, what is most rare in Germany, and 
quite unknown in the South, a transparent skin and delicate rose 
blush. She had violet blue eyes, a white forehead, neck, and 
bosom, and a profusion of fine fair hair, fine as gossamer. Her 
throat was encircled by a necklace of sapphires. She was dressed 
in pure white, with a knot of blue ribbons here and there, and 
blue flowers in her hair. Were the colours chosen out of compli- 
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ment to the arms of the sovereign in whose realm she was, or 
because they suited her? Suit her they certainly did. She was 
not exactly beautiful, but pure, refined, and pleasing, and she 
coloured when spoken to. There is nothing so fascinating to a 
man as to raise the modest flush in a girl’s cheek by his address. 

Prince Joseph was pleased with his partner, in spite of a dis- 
posal to be critical and dislike her. She might be highly cultured 
and rationalistic, as North German etiquette required, but for all 
that she was simple and bashful—the qualities that charm man 
more than any others when he encounters them in a woman. He 
danced with her several times that evening, and the oftener he 
was in her company the more he liked her. The first shyness 
wore off, and she spoke with intelligence and a fresh wit that 
pleased him. Once in the evening as he passed his mother she 
gave him an approving smile ; but he needed no encouragement— 
he found Stéphanie an unusually agreeable partner, and he took 
her to supper. 

Throughout the room the whisper ran that the engagement of 
the young prince would take place that evening. Stéphanie 
complained of the heat, and Joseph offered her his arm to lead 
her into the winter garden, which was cooler. This was a large 
conservatory opening out of the ball-room, accessible through 
several doors. The recesses of the old chapel in which the con- 
fessionals had stood had been pierced, and the winter garden 
erected outside: it was, in fact, the convent cloister court glazed 
in. The conservatory was brilliantly lighted, and was rich with 
camellias, crimson and white, oranges and palms, cyclamen and 
primulas. The prince paced the garden with his companion on 
his arm, continuing the conversation begun in the ball-room, 
Others were in the conservatory, but they withdrew; not all at 
once, but in pairs, so as to avoid the appearance of purposely 
leaving them by themselves. It was known at once to all that the 
moment had come when Prince Joseph would speak. 

Would he speak? He did not know himself! His mind was 
irresolute. He knew that he was expected to marry; and could he 
find a more suitable companion for life than the sweet girl at his 
side? He did not love her, but he felt no repugnance towards 
her. It would be impossible not to like one so pure, sweet, and 
intelligent. He felt that Stéphanie was a person to win her way 
into the most obdurate heart. The King and Queen, as well as 
his own parents, desired the union; and yet he could not make 
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up his mind to speak. He looked round for some means of escape : 
he would postpone the declaration till he had had time to think 
and form a resolution. Then his eye caught a lackey approaching 
with something on a salver, in a hesitating manner, as if desirous 
to address him, yet afraid to intrude. 

‘Excuse me, Highness,’ said he to Stéphanie. ‘This man 
brings me a message from my father or mother. Allow me to 
speak to him.’ He disengaged his arm, and, with a bow to her, 
turned to the footman. 

‘What is it? What do you want?’ 

‘Tilustrious! your pardon if I intrude, but I have been asked 
to hand this to your Serenity. I was told it was urgent.’ 

‘ Give it me.’ 

Prince Joseph took a small japanned box from the man and 
raised the lid. It contained a bunch of withered edelweiss and a 
slip of paper, on which was written in pencil: ‘ From Laura to 
your illustrious bride.’ He hastily closed the case. His cheeks 
turned pale and his voice trembled as he asked, ‘Who gave you 
this ?’ 

‘I do not know the person, Serenity. An old lady, not in 
evening dress, not in the ball-room.’ 

Prince Joseph returned to Princess Stéphanie and offered her 
his arm. 

‘If you are refreshed we will go back to the dancers. I hear 
the mazurka played, and we are engaged to dance that together.’ 

Stéphanie raised her timid eyes to his face. A change in his 
face struck her. 

‘ Are you not well?’ she asked. 

‘I suffer somewhat,’ he said in a low tone. ‘ But it will pass.’ 

‘Nay, I will not. I do not wish to dance this mazurka.’ 

He bowed. He did not dance again that evening with the 
Princess Stéphanie Berneck-Sondersheim. 

Before ten minutes had elapsed it was known by all that the 
interview in the conservatory had led to nothing. The Princess 
Waldau swept past her son, and cast him a flash of indignation 
from her eyes. 

Joseph, pale, perplexed, looked anxiously from one to another 
of the ladies in the room, hoping to recognise the face of Laura, 
but he saw it nowhere. How had she seen him? how divined 
what was passing in his mind ? how seized the special moment to 
remind him of her existence? He was too engrossed in thought 
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to think of his duties in the ball-room. Then his mother came up 
to him and said in a low tone, ‘ You have missed taking the 
proper step. Take care that you do not take a false one!’ 


IV. 


On the following evening the King went to the opera, attended by 
the two equerries-in-waiting, Prince Joseph Waldau and Count 
Lindenberg. The opera to be given was ‘ Robert the Devil.’ The 
King did not particularly care for this opera: he was no lover 
of Meyerbeer, and he knew every note. But a new premiére 
danseuse was to make her appearance, Signorina Monterosa, and 
the King was fond of the ballet. It may be said that he was a 
connoisseur in the ballet. He took a scientific and critical 
interest in it. 

He arrived late—while the third act was in progress. The 
theatre rose in homage. The King bowed graciously, and took 
his seat, with the two equerries, one on each side. He paid no 
attention to the scene between Bertram, Robert, and Alice; his 
expression was listless. He was doubtless concerned with affairs 
of State. But when the scene changed to the ruined convent of 
St. Rosalia, his features became animated, and he withdrew his 
mind from State affairs to concentrate it on the ballet of the dead 
nuns. 

The scenery was very beautiful. The interior of a Gothic 
church was represented, pillars and walls crumbling and ivy-clad. 
Through the great traceried windows the moonlight streamed. 
One portion of the wall had fallen, leaving a gap in the side of 
the church, athwart which could be seen the bay of Palermo, with 
the moon rippling in the water, and a few yellow lights twinkling 
in the distant town. Between the pillars reposed dead nuns and 
abbesses, sculptured in alabaster on their tombs, with folded hands. 
In the spandrils of the arches, on brackets, stood virgin saints. In 
the centre of the nave was an altar on a dais of steps. On this 
altar stood erect, holding a golden cypress bough, the figure of the 
Abbess Helen, in white Carrara marble. The scene was so beautiful, 
newly painted for the occasion, that applause broke from the house. 
Heads turned to the royal box to note the royal appreciation ; but 
the King, though partial to scenic beauty, did not rise to critical 
appreciation till the ballet began. Then only did he bring all the 
powers of his intellect to bear on the stage. 
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The King was bald, with strongly characterising, prominent 
bumps. The head was as polished as a new electro-plated dish- 
cover. His subjects, at the sight of that head, felt that they could 
rely implicitly on its judgment of the merits of the dancing about 
to be executed. 

As Bertram uttered his invocation to the dead sisters of St. 
Rosalia, the moonbeams that had whitened the church floor stole 
to the altar steps, crept up them, blanched the marble pedestal, 
and then flashed over the form of Helen. Prince Joseph started 
in his seat, raised his opera-glass, gazed for a moment intently on 
the figure, and then let it fall on his knee. His other hand was 
on the satin playbill; his fingers crumpled it and trembled. 

Slowly, to solemn music, the statues rose from off their tombs, 
and the virgin saints descended from their niches. On all sides 
vaults opened in the church floor, and from them mounted the 
forms of nuns draped in white shrouds. The moon passed behind 
a cloud, and in the dark the ruined minster was filled and thronged 
with the dead. Then suddenly a crash of music! Instantly the 
grave-clothes fell off and disappeared. In the place of the deceased 
nuns stood very real ballet-girls, and the long shrouds yielded to 
very short skirts. 

Was that the morning glowing through the Gothic windows, 
red with warning to the shepherd of coming rain? Surely not; 
the morning will not break for many an hour, and the red glow 
is too deep and supernatural for sun glory. In the sensuous rosy 
light that was focussed on the altar the beautiful Helen descended, 
and was greeted with a burst of applause, for this was the 
premiere danseuse, the Signorina Monterosa. Lightly she leaped 
from her pedestal and tripped down the steps, ran forward, holding 
the golden bough over her head like an arch, and bowed to the 
King and to the house. 

Then every breath was held, and every mind took up a critical 
standpoint. The Signorina had come ‘as guest ’—that is, on ap- 
proval. If she succeeded she would be engaged for the Court 
opera house. If she failed, there was another dancer waiting to 
exhibit her prowess and claim the suffrages of the public. 

She began to dance. The King placed his chin in his hand 
and leaned his elbow on the cushion before him. A V formed 
between his brows over the nose—a token that he was thinking 
deeply. He looked long and steadily through his glass; then he 
tightened his lips; the angle of the V became less acute; very 
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slightly his head shook. Still he would not judge decisively. He 
exercised forbearance towards the dancer and control over his own 
feelings. But presently his opinion had ripened into conviction, 
and, with a compassionate smile, he laid his glass aside and mur- 
mured, ‘Want of skill !—defective training!—pity! Do for a 
second-rate house—or—a circus!’ 

The eyes of half the house had been watching the King, and 
when he put down his opera-glass the conviction that the Signorina 
was not perfect in her art possessed half the audience. With the 
burst of applause that followed one of her boldest pirouettes were 
intermingled a few hisses. 

The moment the first hiss reached the dancer’s ear she threw 
up her head, looked appealingly at the royal box, where her eyes 
suddenly encountered those of Prince Joseph, uttered a cry, reeled, 
and fell with such violence on the ground that the dust rose in 
clouds, and the flames of the footlights shot up in lambent tongues. 

The house shuddered, the orchestra ceased, the dancers paused 
on one foot with extended arms. In the parterre men rose to see 
better what had befallen the unfortunate dancer; in the boxes 
heads were leaned forward; the students in the standing place 
pulled down their brothers before them; in the gallery, crowded 
with soldiers, the privates nearly tumbled over on the stall occu- 
piers; from the ladies’ circle came screams. In the midst of this 
general excitement the poor Signorina rose with a bound like an 
india-rubber ball, curtseyed gracefully with a smile to the house, 
reassumed the position she had taken before the interruption, spun 
and pirouetted more boldly than before, with greater vehemence if 
with less skill, and vanished with a spring behind the sides. 

This was done quickly, before the public had time to recover 
from the shock it had received. Then rose a storm of applause. 
The privates in the gallery stamped till those who were in the 
amphitheatre feared they would beat the floor through and come 
down on them in a rain of blue and red. The students in the 
standing one-mark place roared into their brothers’ ears; those 
armed with umbrellas pounded the feet of their comrades with the 
ferrules; people put their Theater-zettels and books of libretto 
between their palms to duplicate the noise when clapping. 

Then the poor Signorina came forward to acknowledge the 
ovation. As she advanced it was observed that she had tears on 
her cheek, and that she held a handkerchief: she limped, more- 
over, slightly. 

10—2 
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In the renewed storm of applause the house was so carried 
away that no eye was turned to the royal box. 

The King alone had taken no part in the demonstration. He 
shrugged his shoulders and muttered ‘Humbug! Little rascal! 
Disgrace to the court-stage to have such a scene enacted on it.’ 

‘Did your Majesty address me ?’ asked Count Lindenberg. 

‘I remarked, dear Count, that the Signorina has covered her 
defeat with admirable skill.’ 

‘ How so, your Majesty ?’ 

‘ She threw herself down. She understands how to manage 
for herself if she does not understand how to dance.’ 

Count Lindenberg raised his eyes with surprise, then laughed. 

‘I must send and inquire after the accident,’ said the King. 
‘Sympathy with suffering is expected of a sovereign, even if the 
suffering be fictitious. But where is Waldau ?’ 

The senior equerry had left the box. 

‘I suppose he has taken it for granted and gone to make 
inquiries,’ said the King. ‘Well, one thing is certain: she won’t 
do for us, in spite of that pretty, pathetic, appealing glance she 
cast up at us. By the way, I will tell you something, Lindenberg, 
that occurred to me some years ago. I was walking incognito 
down the picturesque Jews’ street in Frankfort—I am sorry to say 
I hear that it is being pulled down; a sad pity, it was the most 
picturesque part of the town. Well, I was walking there, when I 
saw an elegantly dressed lady coming down the street on the foot- 
way. All at once from out of a street door ran a ragged little 
Jewish girl with boxes of lucifers, and as she came before the lady 
she went down flat on the pavement, as if her ankle were turned 
or broken, and all the poor little creature’s boxes and matches 
were strewn about. The child lay on the ground crying and 
wringing her hands, and a crowd gathered round her and the lady, 
who seemed greatly distressed at the accident. Then an ugly 
Jewess came out of the house and scolded the child for her care- 
lessness, and the lady gave her a florin and went her way. As 
soon as she was gone, up sprang the girl, gathered up her matches, 
and went into the house. I was curious to see if this were an acci- 
dent or trick, so I went back and walked slowly down the street 
on the footway. No sooner had I come up to the door than out 
shot the girl, slipped and fell with violence and a shriek on the 
pavement, and her matches were again scattered about. Then I 
laughed and gave her a dollar, and told her to be good and earn 
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her livelihood in a more honest manner than by making fauz pas. 
I shall not forget the look of tragic appeal in her eyes as she 
raised them to me from the pavement, changing to comic roguery 
as she ascertained that I had detected the imposture. Do you 
know, Lindenberg, when the Signorina Monterosa fell just now I 
was irresistibly reminded of the little Jewess of Frankfort, and 
when she raised her eyes in that pathetic appeal I was sure it 
must be the same monkey grown older, more skilful in making 
false steps than in correct dancing. Well, Lindenberg, we know 
from the experience of this evening that a faux pas is not always 
a false step.’ 


(To be concluded.) 





FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


WITH each new spring 
Newborn it wakes, when every forest thing 
Unfurling is and buds are blossoming. 


In tones we know 
It speaks, that voice of immemorial woe, 
‘That leaves should come again—that we should go!’ 


Ere the Greek sung, 
In words melodious from the heart-blood wrung, 
It leaped to life in prehistoric tongue. 


Grey ages toss 
Its fainting echoes the far chasm across, 
Bridging their ancient to our present loss. 


It hath an art 
As universal as the human heart ; 
In every land and clime it plays a part. 


It shall be true, 
Old and yet- ever young, trite and yet new, 
Whenever trees are green and skies are blue. 


When from the’ gloom 
Of the dark earth upbreaks the tender bloom 
There shall be sound of wailing at the tomb. 


When clouds are cleft 
With silver splendours, and when rains have left, 
Upward shall yearn wild arms of love bereft! 





Unceasingly 
Rings down the centuries one piteous cry, 
‘That these, that these should live—that we should die!’ 








THE ISLE OF TERROR. 


A PLEASANT journey through Northern Brittany had brought us 
to the little sea-bathing town of Le Conquet, which lies sheltered 
between the two promontories of Kermorvan and St. Matthieu, 
both of which claim the honour of being the extreme western 
point of France. On Kermorvan is a lighthouse, and on St. 
Matthieu the ruins of a magnificent Benedictine abbey-church. 
Standing on either of these points, and gazing over the wide At- 
lantic, one may see on the horizon the nearer islands of the archi- 
pelago of which Ouessant, in England called Ushant, and Moléne 
are the largest. We longed to visit Ouessant, known to us in the 
days of our geography-books but by little more than its name, 
but since by tales of its brave people, their quaint dress, and the 
boldness and grandeur of its scenery. So, one morning early in 
September, we embarked from the rocks under the old castle of 
Le Conquet, in the little steamer ‘ Louise,’ which in summer three 
times weekly brings Ouessant into connection with the mainland 
of France. 

With three or four passengers, the small mail-bags, and a little 
cargo of great round loaves and small basins of the delicious 
butter of Le Conquet, we steamed out, eager for a voyage which 
had for us a mysterious charm. In about half an hour we reached 
the island of Beninguet, which is the property of one man, who with 
his family are the only human inhabitants. Then in the channel 
of Helle the rock of the same name was pointed out tous. In 
the distance this rock resembles a ship in full sail, and it is said 
to have been cannonaded during three days by an English man- 
of-war in mistake for a French frigate of which she was in pursuit. 
This story is often told with much gusto, for it is pleasant to have 
a joke at John Bull’s expense. 

Then we came to Moléne, an island inhabited by about five hun- 
dred people. It has no roads and possesses only one horse. As 
we approached we saw the landing-place crowded with women 
eagerly waiting for a consignment of bread, which was passed 
from man to man and from boat to boat in a way calculated to 
spoil the appetite. The loaves were marked or stamped in such 
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a way that each woman knew her own. So dense a fog had come 
on that we were compelled to make some delay here. This afforded 
us an opportunity of landing, seeing the little town, the church, 
&e., and gaining a general idea of the whole of the island. Its 
surface seems to be chiefly moorland, little raised above the sea 
level. It is very little cultivated, as the moorland or ‘landes’ is 
more suitable for the pasture of sheep. The manufacture of soda 
from seaweed is carried on to a small extent, but in the neigh- 
bouring island of Quemenez a lady has amassed a large fortune by 
this branch of industry. 

The fog having lifted we again proceeded on our way. ‘ Toute 
& Vheure, vous allez danser,’ we were told, and soon the predic- 
tion was realised as we entered the currents among a multi- 
tude of rocky islands. Our little vessel did indeed dance, tossed 
about on wild waves, although there was scarcely any wind. We 
had to hold on to ropes and spars to prevent ourselves being 
thrown overboard. There are probably no shores in any part of 
Europe more frightfully dangerous, and many a gallant ship has 
been swallowed in those terrible breakers. It has become a by- 
word that the bottom of the sea is here paved with English ships 
and treasure, and no diver dare fathom its tumultuous depths. 
All northern vessels going south must, of course, pass Finisterre, 
and woe to the unfortunate craft that, without experienced guid- 
ance in the safe tracks, or misled in fog—the dreary ‘ brume,’ 
so much dreaded—rushes to almost certain destruction. As 
we approached our destination again were we in the midst of fog, 
so dense that our captain would not venture through the great 
Fromveur current, through which we should pass to enter Portz- 
pol, the only harbour of the island. So he made for the stiff 
point quite at the opposite side, A wall of rock of savage gran- 
deur, its vague outlines magnified by the mists, was all we could 
see of Ouessant, when a boat was lowered to convey us to shore. A 
strongly-built little landing-stage revealed itself amid the rocks ; 
then by a well-made path we ascended to the top of the almost 
perpendicular cliff, where we were met by kindly faces giving us a 
warm welcome and making us forget the dreary fog and the toss- 
ing currents. A walk of about a mile brought us to the little 
town of Lambol, which we may honour by the title of capital. 

The name Ouessant is derived from the Breton ‘ Enez-Heussa,’ 
meaning Isle of Terror. Surrounded by treacherous rocks and 
fearful currents, whose danger is intensified by the whole force of 
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the Atlantic, this name is but too truly given. Chateaubriand, in 
his ‘Mémoires d’Outre Mer,’ says, in approaching the island from 
the south by the ‘ Chaussée des Pierres Noires ’ :— 


Here the searises into mountain-waves, now scattered into foam and spark- 
ling drops, now nothing but an oily and glassy surface, marbled here and there 
with shades of copper, black and green, according to the colours of the rocky 
depths over which they thunder. One moment the roarings from the abyss 
mingle with howlings of the wind; the next, the sound of each current, the 
hissing on the reefs and the voice of a far-off wave may be distinguished. In the 
midst of this turmoil dull tones, like those of liquid being poured into a vessel, 
issue from the whirlpools ; then a solid mass of water rushes along with fright- 
ful vehemence, to break itself against the rocks; then flowing down in a boiling 
torrent, as through mighty flood-gates. A common proverb among Breton 
sailors is— 

‘Celui qui voit Belle-Isle 
Voit son ile ; 
Celui qui voit Groix 
Voit sa joie ; 
Celui qui voit Ouessant 
Voit son sang.’ 


Sad truth, alas! in these last words for the bold islanders, of 
whom many a one sets sail never to return. When such a catas- 
trophe occurs, and all hope is over, his friends make a little- 
wooden cross, take it to the church and lay it at the feet of the 


statue of St. Pol, their patron saint, and celebrate over it a funeral 
service, as though it were indeed the mortal part of him they have- 
lost. 

A beautiful tradition tells that Ouessant and its neighbouring 
islands were once the homes of the spirits of the departed. The 
fishermen of the mainland opposite were exempt from tribute to 
their lords because of the duty which devolved on them of con- 
veying souls across the sea. At dusk they lay down to rest. 
Towards midnight they were roused by a knocking at the door, 
and a low voice called. An influence impelled them to the shore. 
Here they found boats apparently empty, yet so heavily laden as 
scarcely to rise above the level of the water. But when they 
reached the island the boats scarcely touched the surface of the 
sea, so light had they become. No form was seen and no words 
were spoken during the voyage, but as the invisible passengers 
disembarked a voice pronounced their names, their offices in life 
if men, their husbands’ names if women. 

To quote from Plutarch: ‘Many travellers have here seen 
genii and conversed with them.’ And from Claudian: ‘ Here 
Ulysses offered sacrifices to the manes of his fathers. Here the 
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labourer hears plaintive voices in the air and feels the rush of 
passing wings, and sees pale phantoms and hideous spectres.’ 

Can we wonder that the weird voices of Nature thus worked 
on credulous imaginations when they are so impressive still in 
this matter-of-fact age ? 

Again to quote from Plutarch : ‘ Saturn was detained prisoner 
by Jupiter (in Ouessant), and was committed by him tothe care 
of the giant Briareus. Saturn lay bound by sleep as with a 
hain in a cavern of golden rocks. Above hovered birds bringing 
to the sleeping god ambrosia which scented the whole island.’ 
And here to the honour of this god was erected a great temple 
where the horrible rite of human sacrifice was practised. 

St. Pol, or Paul Aurelian, came from Great Britain in the 
sixth century and christianised the island, throwing down Saturn’s 
shrine and founding a church near the harbour. This harbour, 
Portz-pol, and Lambol adjoining, are both so called in honour of 
the saint. 

More than a thousand years after we find that superstitions 
again prevailed, anda good missionary, Michel le Nobletz, devoted 
his life to the reformation of the islanders. The cottage at Le 
Conquet in which he died has since been made into a little chapel, 


fitted up to look like a grotto. Under a small figure, copied from 
his effigy, under which he lies buried in the church of Le Conquet, 


is this inscription :— 
MICHEL LE NOBLETZ, 


Mort dans cette chapelle 
Le 5 Mai 1652. 


The English, during the wars of Edward III., made an incur- 
sion upon Ouessant, and in the days of George III. they were 
defeated, under Admiral Keppel, in a great battle with the French 
in Ouessant waters. 

The island was long held by the house of Bieux, Sieurs de 
Sourdeac, but in 1764 one of these lords sold it to the kingdom 
of France. It now forms a canton of the Republic, and seems to 
concern itself very little indeed with the contentions of the great 
world, The maire constitutes in his own person the juge de 
paix and the whole police force. However, when necessity 
requires, gensdarmes are sent from Brest, with which there is 
telegraphic communication. Every man, forced by the cruel con- 
scription, serves a certain time in the navy. 

Those men who remain in the service and obtain pensions 
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generally come home and settle down as fishermen ; so the agri- 
cultural work is very much left to the women, who outnumber the 
men in the proportion of six to one of the population. They seem 
to manage everything, and to be very capable and energetic. 
But the hard work to which they are subjected, strong and vig- 
orous as they are, tells much on their personal appearance. An 
expression of anxiety is observable on most faces, naturally caused 
by their hard lives and constant fears for husbands and sons. A 
few pretty girls are to be seen, but it must be observed that the 
extremely ugly costume of the island would be trying to any style 
of beauty. This ordinarily consists of a black dress made with 
very low bodice, supported by long shoulder-straps, showing an 
under white garment with long sleeves, over which is worn a 
small black shawl. The head-dress is a white muslin cap severely 
plain in front, and hanging down about half a yard at the back in 
a flat fold seven or eight inches wide. The hair is cut short to 
about an inch below the ears, having an untidy effect. An inner 
cap with a border, but stiff and square at the back to keep the 
outer cap or coif in shape, is covered with a piece of gay silk. 
This, of which one has only a glimpse through the muslin, is the 
only enlivenment of this sombre dress, except on féte-days, when 
the edge of a scarlet or green petticoat may be seen, and a few 
gaily-coloured large-headed pins to fasten the bodice. The materials 
used are often very good. Dresses are generally of cloth, some of 
which is very fine and glossy, and some, made in the island, 
resembles the Astrakhan cloth used elsewhere for trimming. The 
apron is not here so important a part of the costume as in some 
other parts of Brittany. 

Little girls are dressed as much like their elders as possible, 
with rather more variety of colour, a piece of green ribbon 
round the shoulders being specially admired. When in their 
best on Sundays they are the oddest of little grandmothers. 
Every baby wears a close, plain skull-cap, a most unbecoming 
frame to the sweet rosy faces with their great browneyes. With 
the men the blue blouse prevails on week-days; on Sundays 
they appear in black cloth trousers and ‘Eton’ jackets and the 
turned-up hat of Finisterre, with its long velvet band and buckle. 

Ouessant has about 2,300 inhabitants, whose dwellings are 
scattered over the island. Lambol is a very straggling little 
town. It is situated immediately above the tiny port, which is 
half dry at low tide, and too narrow at its entrance to afford shelter 
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to any large vessel. Grassy headlands stretch out on either hand, 
making a pretty picture, crowned by the graceful bell-tower of the 
modern church erected on the site of St. Pol’s turf-built structure. 
The surface of the island is a plateau of about one hundred 
hectares in extent ; that is, about two-thirds larger than Alderney. 
Parts are divided into little farms almost without fences. The 
rest is all ‘landes,’ affording pasture to 6,000 sheep, pretty little 
grey or brown creatures, which in the summer one meets every- 
where, tethered two together ; in winter they are allowed to 
roam at will, having for shelter little walls built crosswise here 
and there in the exposed places. 

If we judge by the number of windmills, small wooden con- 
structions seen all around, we must suppose the corn crops very 
plentiful. Vegetables and fruit are scarce, but potatoes are very 
productive. They, with sheep, a few cows, and poultry, form 
almost the only exports. For fish there is no market, so it is 
very cheap. Indeed, prices are very low in Ouessant. A sheep 
may be bought for about 4 francs, a cow for 50 francs, a horse 
from 40 francs to 250 frances, and milk and butter are propor- 
tionately cheap. The latter might not be appreciated everywhere, 
for the cows—gentle, large-eyed creatures—frequently vary their 
diet with seaweed, causing the butter to have a peculiar flavour. 
In sunny weather one cannot have a pleasanter walk than on the 
‘ landes,’ carpeted as they are with wild flowers. A stunted furze, 
scarlet poppies, corn-marigolds, great patches of medicinal chamo- 
mile, giving an aromatic scent to the air, mixed their colours with 
the gold and brown tints of the bracken. _ In the stubble-fields 
was a great abundance of pink cow-wheat, scarlet pimpernel, and 
a linaria having lovely pale yellow flowers tipped with deep 
purple. And this was in September, when the summer beauty 
was passed ! 

From June to the middle of August is the best time for a 
visit to Ouessant, for then one can rejoice in the glorious blue of 
the sea and the softness of the air without thought of fog or cold 
wind, or fear lest the raging of the Fromveur should delay one’s 
return voyage. 

Happily, winter is not long in these islands, where dreariness 
must prevail in damp cold days, intensified by the scarcity of 
fuel; for the ordinary fuel is sods of turf, dried bracken, or sea- 
weed, with the occasional help of timber from a wrecked ship. 
There is a grimness in the notion, but the frequent wrecks are a 
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great help to Ouessant in some respects, and they certainly are 
its chief excitement. Not that the inhabitants ever incur the 
imputation of being wreckers ; on the contrary, their hospitality 
to any unfortunate people thrown on their shores is proverbial. 

Our week’s stay at Ouessant passed rapidly and pleasantly. 
Our little hostess, in her neat costume, was ever ready to accom- 
pany us in a walk, to assist us at bathing, and to entertain us at 
all times with lively conversation. Her ‘ petit mari,’ as she fondly 
called her husband, was away with his ship in Tonquin, and she 
did not expect to see him for two years, but she consoled him and 
herself by writing to him every fortnight ‘a fifty-paged letter.’ 
Her mother, who could speak only Breton, lived with her and 
helped her to spoil her pretty little children. Everyone, indeed, 
was so kind and anxious to make our stay agreeable that we never 
felt the want of occupation or amusement. 

One afternoon we walked along the cliffs to visit the great 
lighthouse at the western extremity, the Creac’h Point. The 
officials were exceedingly polite in showing us the building, taking 
us up to the beautifully kept lanthorn, &c. This is a lighthouse 
of the ‘ first order,’ with a revolving light showing white and red. 
It is lit by petroleum, soon to be exchanged for the electric light. 
The sea at this point is literally studded with sharp rocks, so that 
a far-flashing light is most necessary. From the balcony of this 
lighthouse the whole island may be seen in one view, but we had 
not this pleasure, as a dense fog had gathered. In such fogs, the 
present light being insufficient to penetrate far enough seaward, 
a great trumpet, blown by steam, was set up close by, but this 
also is said not to be very efficacious. 

Standing out of the sea, at a little distance from this point, 
may be seen the mast of a sunken ship. She is the ‘ Fencer,’ of 
Whitstable, in Kent, which in June 1885 set sail for New York 
with a cargo of tin and hemp, but in a fog struck on the Creac’h 
Rocks. It was six hours before she finally sank, so there was 
ample time for the crew and most of their personal property to be 
saved. In the following May the sloop ‘Star,’ also from Kent, 
was sent out with a crew of seven men, two of them divers, to 
rescue the sunken cargo. These men were glad to meet us, and 
again to hear their own language. Owing to difficulties from 
weather and currents there are many days when divers cannot go 
down, so the crew had much idle time. ‘ Nothing for us then but 
the buvette,’ said one of them pathetically. Owing to the fre- 
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quency of wrecks, seafaring countrymen of ours occasionally spend 
months at a time here. Surely there are good people in England 
who would send books and papers for their use to this place, so 
devoid, to them, of sources of improvement. 

A visit to the ‘Star,’ to see the divers at work, occupied 
another afternoon. 

One day of our stay we had a more romantic expedition. We 
had heard much talk about the neighbouring island of Keller 
(pronounced Kellaire), which had lately passed into the possession 
of a single proprietor, who lives a hermit’s life in its solitude. 
Many and varied were the reports of this recluse and of his doings, 
both past and present. We willingly accepted the invitation of 
one of our Ouessant friends to take us to visit him and his island, 
So from Lambol we walked across the pleasant ‘landes’ to the oppo- 
site side, whence we saw Keller lying beyond, separated from us 
" by a rather narrow channel, through which a tremendous current 
was rushing. Our friend signalled, and soon a boat was put off 
to take us over. Rowed across the tossing current to the steep 
shores of Keller, not a single beach offered us a landing-place, but 
a climb over some slippery rocks led us to a well-made path up 
the cliff to the hermit’s abode. Here, instead of a dreadful ogre 
in a dark cave, we found a gentleman of polished manners, who 
most courteously did the honours of his island kingdom. The 
coast scenery of Ouessant is truly wildly grand, but that of its 
islet sister Keller is surpassingly so. Lying to the north-west of 
the greater island, it receives on three of its sides the full force 
of the Atlantic, whose giant waves boil and foam and thunder 
among the caves and arches they have been hollowing out during 
countless ages. More magnificent coast scenery can hardly be 
imagined. 

Like that of Ouessant, the surface of Keller is ‘ landes,’ where 
sheep and cows graze. Here also rabbits swarm. We saw their 
little white tails scurrying away into their holes as we walked 
along over the abundant heather, crimson and white, conducted to 
the chief points of interest by our host, whom we commiserated a 
little for the loneliness we thought he must sometimes feel. But 
our pity was thrown away, for he assured us he was never ‘ ennuyé,’ 
so many and varied were his occupations, and so much he loved 
his isolated home. 

The sun was sinking red and round into the golden Atlantic 
when we again crossed the rushing waters of the channel, and 
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were put on shore in a wild gorge of Ouessant. We look back in 
memory to the afternoon spent at Keller as to a chapter in a 
charming romance. 

Sunday came, and with it High Mass in the church of St. Pol. 
The flat tails of five hundred white caps met our view as we 
entered at the west door, for the women filled all the lower part 
of the building, the men occupying only the places near the altar. 
It was a scene not to be forgotten ; the light, pretty church, the 
costumes of black and white, the officiating priest, gorgeous in 
gold and pale green satin, which flashed back a shimmer of crim- 
son and blue and purple as the light fell upon it from the stained 
windows above. The sermon was in Breton, without a French 
translation, as frequently in other parts of Finisterre. That morn- 
ing a number of pilgrims, men and women, to the shrine of Folgoet 
had left for Brest. They had gathered before the church at a 
special ringing of the bells. We heard afterwards that they had ~ 
had an adventurous journey in returning, being all one stormy 
night in a sailing-boat rocked in the currents. By the way, special 
ringings of the church bells seemed of constant occurrence, some- 
times for a baptism, sometimes for a death, and sometimes for 
special prayers, 

The last day of our pleasant visit came, and with it a high 
wind, and many forebodings on the part of our friends of a rough 
passage and dire sea-sickness. It was a day of some excitement 
in the little town. There had been a High Mass in the early 
morning, attended by the greater number of the women of the 
island, dressed in their best clothes. Then came the arrival of 
the steamer, always an important event. She brought back some 
nuns who had been absent while the schools were closed for holi- 
days. Many flocked down to the port to welcome the good ladies, 
going thence to the post-office in hopes of a letter from some 
loved one far away. Very picturesque was the little crowd round 
the ‘Bureau:’ priests in long black gowns, peasant women and 
rosy babies, ancient-looking little girls, blue-bloused gamins and 
their fathers in larger editions, white-robed nuns, and sailors and 
fishermen, and in the background the ‘ dames Anglaises,’ patiently 
waiting for their turn. 

At last came the ‘departure.’ The weather had been too 
stormy for the steamer to enter the harbour, though she had come 
into the bay and was moored about half a mile from the shore. 
There were many passings to and fro of the boat with the little 
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cargo of sheep, fowl, and potatoes, an apparently deeply interest- 
ing performance for the lookers-on. Then, amid many adieux, au 
revoirs, and bon voyages, we took our places in the boat with a 
few other passengers. In our transit to the steamer we had a 
foretaste of what we afterwards experienced, for the sea was 
running very high. We steamed out of the bay past the pre- 
cipitous rock of the Jument, where the waves break at all times 
with an awful fury. Near this rock is another called Le Moine, 
from its resemblance to a hooded monk at prayer. Soon we 
reached the great Fromveur, of which we had had no experience 
hitherto. When coming we had had no wind, and yet our little 
vessel had ‘ danced’ in the smaller currents so as almost to throw 
us overboard had we not held on for dear life. But now there was 
no more dancing for her. The wind raised the billows high above 
her sides, ready to swallow her up, as it seemed, each moment. 
Now her stern was in the depths, now raised high on a mountain 
crest, while a mighty sea ever and anon broke over her, wetting 
us through and through. Scarcely could we hold ourselves secure 
as we sank into the gulfs. The sight, when we dared look, was 
appalling, and yet we were assured there was no special danger. 
Then came a time of smoother sailing when we had passed the 
Fromveur ; then, again, we were tossed wildly in the current 
among the rocky islets to the west of Moléne. At Moléne we 
landed passengers and took in the postman and his bag. Now 
we were in calmer water, and the adventurous part of the journey 
was over. In another hour’s time we had passed sandy Beninguet 
and the lovely promontory of Kermorvan, and soon we were landed 
on the seaweed-covered rocks outside Le Conquet, for the tide was 
too low for the ‘ Louise’ to enter the harbour. We were glad to} 
be on the mainland again, though we parted with regret from: 
ocean-girt Ouessant and its hospitable and kind people, of whom 
we shall ever think with interest and affection, Anyone who may 
wish to visit this far western island need not be deterred if he be 
a tolerably good sailor, and can be contented with homely fare 
and somewhat rough accommodation. Though the inns at Lambol 
are scarcely equal to the average village inns of Brittany, the fare 
is abundant and good, if without much variety, and everyone is 
ready to do his best to make a visitor comfortable. 





